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JOE ADCOCK 

OF THE 

PENNANT-CHASING 

BRAVES 



Leading designers 
agree that 



"ThU in the ilirtrtion all tar detign 
nhoiihl iiUimately oo." 

Ted Jones. Iionl denigner, Slo-^fo-Sklln, 

Miss T/iri/lway and "X-ltxr 

All over America there is increasing 
acceptance of the flight-sweep, the 
exclusive design of the 1956 cars of 
Chrysler Corporation. People agree 
that the long, low aerodynamic lines 
from headlight to the smartly upswept 
tail make this the car design that 


"Thf FliijhlSireep is the freshest approach yet 
ill t/ir iml’itiiin nf ear desii/n." 

Edward P. Burton, Chief Bmjineer, 

UoagUu UC-B Jet Tranepiirt 

others must follow in the years to come. 

treading designers in many fields, such 
as those above, back up this judgment. 
These experts find the fi.ight-swhep 
appealing in its expression of modern 
li\ing . . . youthful, dynamic. And 


“The Fligkt-t^iveep look* like motion. 

It's f'lyrr, ciliil with u 
feeling of the. future..” 

Anne Fogarty, /on/iton deMgner 

it has a generous touch of the future! 

See and drive the 1956 Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler or Imperial. 
No other cars offer so much in style, 
in driving ease, in performance, in 
I'ofjje . . . and offer it to you firiti! 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION _^THE LOOK 

PLYMOUTH • DODGE • DE SOTO • CHRYSLER • IMPERIAL 



Which Spalding golf ball is best for your game 'r^ 

These Spalding golf balls are all top performers on the course. 

If you’re a power hitter, a scratch golfer or have just taken 
your first lesson— the ball that’s best for your game is here. 

Only yarn golf professional carries all these Spalding balls. 



The new r>OT is made lo give maxi- 
mum distance for the lonK-hitling 
golfer. The revolutionary duka-thin 
cover of this long-distance ball keeps 
the ix>T uncut, unscuffed and per- 
fectly round far longer, dots are 
priced at S14.75 a dozen or 3 for S3.75. 

Spalding’s tough, top-flitic balls 
are made for rugged play. Their extra- 
strong cover takes far more punish- 
ment than any ordinary top-<iuality 
golf ball . . . yet gives the maximum 
in long-distance performance. Priced 
at S14.75 a dozen or 3 for S3.75. 



The popular-priced par-fi.\te gives 
an unbeatable combination of play- 
ability and durability. Its lough, resil- 
ient cover makes the fak-fi.itk ball 
an outstanding performer for a long 
service ball, far flitks are priced 
at $1 1.40 a dozen or 3 for $2.85. 



Spalding's economy-priced, long-last- 
ing ball is the popular Tnr i'i.iTE 
golf ball. Like all other Spalding balls, 
it’s made with True-Tension winding 
for a longer, more active game. Your 
golf professional has these tri:-fi.ites 
at S9.00 a dozen or 3 for S2.25. 


Ptay Spalding clubs and balls — golf s most winning conibinalion 



Spaldi\G 

SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 
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Men on the go 



His deeds, not his words, are the tip-ofT on the man on the go. 
He's going places, and going in style — with Jockey 
brand underwear. 

You know him; you may even he the man. in which case. 
Jockey briefs arc the shorts for you. They're built for the 
modern man who likes his shorts smooth-fitting and 
comfortable. They can't gap, bind, twist or pinch— whether 
you sit, stand, walk or run. Jockey briefs are the most 
widely — and least successfully — imitated shorts in the 
world, for men on the go know they're in a class 
by themselves for comfort and fit. 


known the world over by ihit tymbol Cooc»^». Incoroo'iited— KeAos’ia, Wit. LIc«'isae»afidf»oislered users; Canada: 

J. R. MoodicComoary, Limited: Australia: Spaedo Knlltina Mills: British lalaa: Lyle 4 Scott New Zealand: Lane, AisiKer. Rudkin; 
Switierland: Vollmoellcn Franca: Verd'er. Colombia: Ta<lilas. Ego: Italy: SacM; Denmark: TacO: South Africa: Ninian & Lester; 
Germany: Volma: Austria: Joset Kubar's Erben: Ireland: Dublin Shirt & ^llar Company; Mexico: Rlnbios, S.A.; Venetuela: HRH, 



80 Years of 
Leadership 



MatcUtns iocLcy urndeeshirts arc ladored longer In 
back to keep them in place, shorter in front to avoid 
bulkinvss. Long wearing, mighty comlurlable. 
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Volume S, Number 5 


COVER: Joe Adcock 

Photograph by Marvi^i Newman 

Acknowiedgment* on po0o 41 

In his six major league years, Joe Adcock has known moments of baseball 
glory that come to few players in a lifetime. This season his spectacular 
power hitting has given authenticity to the annual pennant fever which 
has been haunting Milwaukee fans since 1953. For a report on Milwau- 
kee’s Man and his supporting cast of five Golden Arms, turn to page 8. 

All liihlt leurvid under 

Inltinitiiintl end Pin-Ame'icen 

Coi>yri|itl Convefllion). 

Copyriehl O 19S6 b* Time Ine. 


ARMS (FIVE) AND THE MAN 8 

Five starting pitchers and a power hitter make the Brows pen7iant favorites. Bij Roy Terrell 

SPECTACLE: NERVE TEST ON THE NEEDLES 12 

Intrepid Alpine climbers scale the vear-vcrlical rock spires of famed Chamonix. Photographed IN COLOR 

CONVERSATION PIECE: A MANAGER AND HIS FIGHTER 28 

In a rare and illuminat ing interview, Robert H. Boyle penetrates the shadowy world of fighter and manager 
on a day climaxed by a bout. Illustrated by Russell Hoban 

UNCLE LOU’S DREAM BOAT 52 

Oilman Lou AJarron fished for SO years, then built the perfect deep~sea cruiser. With detail drawings 


THE DEPARTMENTS 

• EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 17 

• THE WONDERFUL WORLD 


OF SPORT n 

• SCOREBOARD 32 

• COMING EVENTS 34 

• THE OUTDOOR WEEK 50 

• THE 19TH HOLE 06 

• PAT ON THE BACK 68 


• Hotbox: Jimmy Jemail asks; What is the ap- 4 
peal of the sports car and what is its future in 

the U.S.? 

• Tip from the Top: Ei> OLIVER discusses ways 3S 
chunky golfers can avoid a flat swing 

• Tennis: William F. Talbert looks at the Davis 36 
Cup picture and finds no soft path to Adelaide 

• Horse Racing: Humphrey S. Finney accom- m 
panics a high-priced stallion on his trip from Ire- 
land to the U.S., and Jack Olsen reports on rac- 
ing in the Midwest and the Arlington Futurity 

• Horses: ALICE HiGGINS describes the versatile 54 
Morgan. COLOR photographs by Richard Meek 

• Sports of the Presidents: Ruth E. Riley re- 64 
lates how honest wrestler Abe Lincoln threw all 
comers except one 



IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 

PART I: THE COLLEGE FOOTBALL SCANDALS 

For nearly a year revelations of illegal recruiting and payment 
of football players have rocked U.S. schools. Now, after a 
two-month survey of commissioners, presidents and coaches, 
Herman Hickman analyzes the practices that threaten to kill 
a great game and— in Part II a week later— proposes solutions 


Sports iLUtSTRATBi) Sports Iliapstrateii in publishetl neekly by Time Ine., at SiO N. Mickiyan Are., Chicago tl. III. Printed in U.S. .4. Volume 5 g 
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JIMMY JEMAIL’S 



HOTBOX 


The Question: 


What is the appeal of the 
sports car and what is its future 
in American life? 


A. E. BIRT 

Prei^id^f 

Hambro Aulomolive 
Corp. 

Special features like 
distinctive design, 
high performance, du- 
rability and ease of 
handling, which are 
basic in MGA and 
Ausrin-Healey, appeal to Americans who 
prefer to drive rather than ride in a motor- 
car. Sales will continue to increase over the 
years as more Americans test our cars. 



TOM CASE 


Thunderhird planning 

manager 

Ford Motor Co. 


r\ 

^ ^ The sports car makes 
you feel young and is 
fun to drive, particu- 
larly when perform- 
ance is combined with 
comfort and power 
convenience.?. Ford’s success with the Thun- 
derbird prove.? there is a market for a high- 
ly styled persona! car that has superior 
performance and handling ability. 


SIR WILLIAM LYONS 

Chairman and 
managing director 
Jaguar Cars, Ltd. 

They have a variety 
of appeals. Some so 
admire the dashing 
lines that they almost 
feel they are “wearing” 
it at the wheel. Others 
revel in the virile performance. So many 
Americans are buying them as their second 
vehicle that -sports cars will occupy an im- 
portant role in the American scene. 



THOMAS H. KEATING 

Group executive 
General Motors 


It’s a new adventure 
in motoring. In pio- 
neering the American 
sports car. Corvette 
proves that the spirit 
of adventure .still ex- 
ists. The sports car is a serious form of 
transportation, just as the roadster of the 
1920s and the convertible of today. It's the 
modern way of going place.?. 



J. S. IN5KIP 

/fo?Zs-fioi/ce and 
Benlleij distributor 
in the U.S. 

First, eye appeal- Sec- 
ond, a superior driving 
experience. The sports 
car takes corners and 
does a lot of things no 
other vehicle does. 
Once you’ve experienced this drive, .vou 
must have it. Eventually, this type of car 
will be as popular in America as it is in 
Europe now. 



HAROLD E. CHURCHILL 

General manager 
Studebaker Dirision 
Studebaker-Packard 

Key to widespread 
ownership is in mak- 
ing available family- 
size sports cars with a 
back and front seat 
that will carry five pas- 
sengers, 'ike the Hawk. We see a rapidly 
advancing number of purchasers. Soon, all 
the major automobile producers will pre- 
sent a choice in this field. 



CHARLES BUCHET DU CAUWET 

Citro'ni distributor 
Paris and New York 


In America, the stock 
car Ls becoming a ne- 
cessity, a part of daily 
living. One wants to 
get out of his habii.s 
and buy something 
different. The sports car gives a feeling of 
real ownership just as automobiles did 
when few families owned them. That’s the 
appeal. 



S. H. ARNOLT 



Prcsidenl 

S. H. Arnolt Inc. 


Its appeal lies in me- 
ticulous workmanship, 
excellent roadability, 
more performance per 
horsepower and dis- 
tinctivene.ss, which at- 
tract discriminating buyers. Although the 
sports car won't supplant the conventional 
automobile, it is here to stay; and its sales 
and popularity will increase. 


SIR WILLIAM ROOTES 



Board chairman 
Rooles Motors 


The appeal is similar 
to the horse appeal for 
the smart set. There 
arc two sports cars, the 
semiracing car and the 
touring car with sports 
car performance. The first appeals to young 
blood-- university men and sporting girls; 
the second, to older men like me. We’ve 
barely touched the market. 


ROBERT LAMAISON 



Export TKa?iaffcr 
Renault 


The appeal is for the 
nonconformist. People 
may call him a snob, 
but it’s not that. He 
needs excitement. He 
wants to get out of 
that blue serge suit. This also applies to 
women. The future of the sports car in 
America rests with them. They are buying 
more sports cars every year. 
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How to avoid "feather-duster hair" 


M. E. HOFFMAN 



Dii^lributor 

Porsche 


The appeal is in its 
sports appearance, 
ease of handling, per- 
formance and roada- 
bility. The future? I 
started the sports car 
busincs-s in America and have watched it 
grow to where I have 400 dealers. It’s no 
longer a question of selling: it's getting 
enough car* to meet the demand. 


W. J. R. WARREN 

Director of erport sales 
Standard Triumph 
Motors 

It’s not just rolling, as 
in big cars. You are 
motoring again. The 
appeal is much greater 
than Americans real- 
ize. Every mile is a 
real thrill. E.xecutives try sports cars and 
become avid fans. The Amr^rican cur po- 
tential is 50,000,000 units. Whatever we 
sow in this market we wUJ reap. 



HARRIET EMERSON 


Concert violinisi 


When you’re built 
Texas size like I am, 
you want comfort. A 
friend tried to impress 
me with his new sports 
I car. I sat on the end 
of my spine with my chin resting on my 
knees, Not only did I look foolish 1ml my 
spine took a beating. I’ll take the family 
Ford or Chewy any time. 




NEXT WEEK: 

What is the most iinusiial sport 
yott’ve seen in your travels 
around the tvorld? {Asked 
of members of the 
Circumnavigators Club.) 



New g reaseless way to keep your hair neat all day 


Hunting for a grcaselcss hair tonic? 
Vitalis tames wild hair with V-7, the 
unique grooming discovery that’s not 
mineral, vegetable or animal oil. You 
never have au unsightly, over-slick, 
plastered-down look. 


And Vitalis protects yon handsomely 
tiom hair and scalp dryness. Try new 
Vitalis— you’ll like it. (And so will 
your mate.) 

VITALIS HAIR TONIC WITH V-7. 
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Look for the name. ROLL KING wherever sporting goods ore sold 


A.J. INDUSTRIES Delavan, Wisconsin 

GIVE 

MS HOPE CHEST 


Multiple Sclerosis 

Patients need help 



Speedy, Sure treatment 
for Athlete's foot! ^ 

OCTOFEN 

THE ONLY FOOT 
FUNGICIDE TO EARN Ij 
THIS ENDORSEMENT 

Rapill clinical clearing of extremely stub- 
born cases proves OCTOFEN most reliable 
and quick. Under lahoralory conditions, 
kills the fungi on 2 minutes contact. Yet 
non-caustic or irritating (except in unusual 
cases of allergic reaction). Be safe, get the 
best — the preparation that specialists en- 
dorse! oCTOKtN, at your drugstore: 4 
fluid-oz., S3. Not cheap, but well worth 
the relief and protection you get! 

LIQUID OCTOFEN « 

CLEARS IT UP! il 

IN POWDERED FORM 
PREVENTS IT! 

For professiorral foot care, Vfilr 
consult your chiropodist or podiatrist. 

McKesson & robbins 


..Cl* 





W HEN RAIN delayed the start of the July 4 double- 
header at Crosley Field, the Redlegs headed for their 
dugout. Sports Illustrated’s Hy Pe.<kin, stationed at its 
third-base end, simply turned the corner and ducked in 
too, bringing with him several of the 10 cameras he later 
used for the pictures of Cincinnati fans you saw in Sports 
Illustrated two weeks ago. 

The players took over one camera, a Lcnca with a 300- 
mm lens. Magnifying objects six times, it helped to pass 45 
drizzly minutes as the Redlegs reconnoitered the Cubs in the 
opposite dugout, examined Crosley Field architecture and 
practiced girl watching on a comely si)ectator in right field. 

Meanwhile Peskin used another camera to record some 
of the activities. Manager Tebbetts (aborej chose to cast an 
appraising eye once more on his slugging charges. Rut Ted 
Kluszewski (below) enjoyed a new perspective on Short- 
stop Roy McMillan. The result is a new perspective on 
Ted's outsize arms. 

“It i.sn’t quite fair,” Pe.skin says, “because I made the 
shot at an angle only three feet away.” 

Soon afterward the rain stopped, and Kluszewski started 
on the home run rampage that gave him eight in eight 
games and the league leadership. Despite Peskin's testi- 
mony, National Iveague pitchers, who have probably .seen 
all the Kluszewski biceps they care to, would doubtless con- 
tend that the Sports Illustrated camera did not lie. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

takes to the water 



with llic raniovis .»!.% ft*-:.** line 


The worl<l-famous-Penn-:ylvania-\Iarc8 line of underwater 
-■•wirn eijui|imi'nl is now available in this country through 
Pennsylvania .Athletic Protliii'l.s. I’eatnrinj' a full selection of 
fin.s, musks, snorkels, and spear guns the Mares line is ptjnal 
to the most exarlinv iindiTwaicr conilitioiis. Every item is 
designed for .speed, .safety and extreme maneuverability. 

Look for the iianie ".Mares” at your 
favorite sjiorting goods dealer. 

THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 

PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION • AKRON, OHIO 



Never Carry More Cash 
Than You Can Afford To Lose 



You can’t lose if you carry 

AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


• Prompt refund if lost or stolen. 

• Accepted everywhere— easy to spend as cash. 

• Good until used — no time limit. 

• Buy them at your bank, at Railway Express 
and Western Union offices. Charges — only 

Always insist on American Express Travelers Cheques 
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LEW BURDETTE: WON 12 LOST 4; ERA 2.59 
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SPORTS 


The Milwau 
Joe Adcock 


T hk year may be 1906 or it may 
be 1956 but, if you are a baseball 
manager, the routine rarely varies. You 
watch your team come off the field aft- 
er a game, and then, win or lose, you 
go home at night and pray for more 
pitching. Sometimes, of course, you 
pray for more pitching even before you 
go home. For whoever you are, even if 
you are Casey Stengel and your Yan- 
kees have the pennant almost wrapped 
tp and tucked away by midseason, you 
never have enough of that one priceless 
commodity: the guy who can throw a 
baseball that other guys cannot hit. 

Unless, of course, you happen to be 
Fred Haney of the 1956 Milwaukee 
Braves, whereupon the routine varies 
to this extent: you watch your team 
come off the field after a game, and 
then, win or lose, you go home at night 
and pray for more kitting. 

“The pitching,” says Haney, “I got.” 
In midsummer of 1956 the best pitch- 
ing staff in baseball no longer consists 
of people with famous names like Lem- 
on and Wynn, Garcia and Score and 
Narleski, but, instead, of people with 
the sometimes rather obscure names of 



ARMS (FIVE) AND 

ikee Braves have the finest quintet of starting pitchers. Now 
is on a hittins spree and pennant prospects look rosy indeed 


Burdette and Buhl, Conley and Crone 
and Spahn. With some recent spectacu- 
lar help from Joe Adcock, Hank Aaron 
and the other heavy Braves bats, Ha- 
ney’s Big Five has pitched Milwaukee 
smack into the forefront of the frantic 
scramble which goes by the name of N a- 
tional League pennant race and made 
the Braves, in the words of those who 
know baseball best, the team to beat. 

“Pitching,” says Manager Birdie 
Tebbetts of the second-place Cincin- 
nati Redlegs, “will be the key to the 
pennant, and the Braves have both 
quantity and quality . . . pitching that 
could win 15 games in a row.” 

“With Conley ready to go,” says 
Manager Walter Alston of the third- 
place Brooklyn Dodgers, “the Braves 
are definitely the ones we have to wor- 
ry about.” 

To all of which Fred Girard Haney 
merely grins and shrugs and admits the 
pitching looks good. “But,” he was un- 
til recently wont to admit, “if only we 
were hitting a little bit, this club could 
be out in front by five or six games. 
And I’d get a good night’s sleep.” 

Even so, the little red-faced Irish- 


man has probably spent fewer sleepless 
nights than he anticipated when he 
took over the floundering Braves from 
no-longer-Jolly Cholly Grimm on the 
morning of June 17. For one thing, 
Haney’s previous experiences as a big 
league manager had done nothing to 
indicate that the midway point of any 
campaign was a time for sheer joy. In 
six years of managing the old St. Louis 
Browns and the new Pittsburgh Pirates 
— perhaps major league teams by defi- 
nition only— Haney achieved the rare 
distinction of never finishing higher 
than sixth, and on four occasions he 
finished in the cellar. For another, 
despite Owner Lou Perini’s preseason 
boast that “This is a club that should 
win the pennant,” someone had evi- 
dently forgotten to tell the Braves 
themselves. They started off well 
enough and actually were in first place, 
although only by the slenderest of mar- 
gin.s, through most of the months of 
April and May. But then came a disas- 
trous streak in which the Braves lost 10 
of 15 games at home, two more on the 
road and plummeted all the way down 
to fifth place, four full games behind 
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THE MAN 


by ROY TERRELL 


the startling young Pittsburgh Pirates. 
It was then that Haney was elevated 
from the coaching ranks to succeed his 
old friend Grimm and handed a ball 
club which was supposed to win Mil- 
waukee’s first pennant but had, in 
some way, managed to get headed in 
the opposite direction. At this point 
the prospects of Fred Haney’s catching 
up on his sleep were pretty dim. 

But almost immediately the new 
Milwaukee manager might have in- 
dulged in all the well-earned slumber 
his heart could crave— had he not felt 
it nece.ssary to remain awake and pinch 
himself at regular intervals just to be 
sure he wasn’t asleep and dreaming 
after all. For the Braves began to win. 
The pitching, which had been carrying 
all the load, began to get even better, 
and at least two of the Milwaukee 
batsmen, Hank Aaron and -loe Adcock, 
began to connect with something re- 
sembling regularity. In a period of 
only four days the club was back in first 
place, and it was 11 games later before 
they finally lost one at all, a string 
of events which not only made Fred 
eontuiucd on next page 
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MILWAUKEE BRAVES 

conlintied from page 9 

Haney's 1956 managerial debut a roar- 
ing success but also ga%-e the Braves the 
longest winning streak of the year in 
the National League and the longest 
in Milwaukee’s entire major league 
history. And since then the Braves 
have been looking better and better— 
and getting closer and closer to that 
pennant they were supposed to win. 
They have won 12 of their 14 games 
since the All-Star break. 

Haney, with classic modesty— and 
a classic gesture toward an old friend 
— denies that he personally has had 
much to do with the new success story 
or that he has really done anything 
which Charlie Grimm could not have 
done just as well. But everyone in Mil- 
waukee, from the highest club official 
down to the smallest fan, knew that it 
was time for a change, and even the 
ballplayers themselves — who had a 
deep personal affection for their easy- 
going old manager— admit the change 
was undoubtedly for the best. Haney, 
although no Leo Durocher or Rogers 
Hornsby type manager, is also not ex- 
actly the Charlie Grimm type either. 
He has cracked the whip over the club’s 
handful of playboys and demanded 
just a little more spirit on the field, a 
little more attention to the job at hand. 

In a tactical sense. Haney made only 
one important change: under his direc- 
tion the Braves became, at least tem- 
porarily, a team of bunt and squeeze- 
play specialists. “This is a team of free 
swingers,’’ he explained right after the 
All-Star Game break, looking around 
at Adcock and Aaron and Mathews and 
Bobby Thomson and Wes Covington, 


“and if they liad all been hitting like 
they should, it's doubtful that I would 
have changed a thing from the way 
Charlie was managing. 

“But nothing is worse than a team 
of free swingers who aren’t hitting. 
Instead of getting the five or six runs 
you need to protect your pitchers, 



NEW MANAGER Fred Haney has found 
effective anesthetic for his throbbing toe. 


you’re not getting any at all. So I have 
been willing to settle for the one or two 
or three runs early if we can get them 
and then let the pitchers try to hold 
that lead. And to do this we’ve been 
putting runners on base with the bunt, 
moving them along with the bunt and 
even getting them home with the bunt 
if we have to. Until our hitters get 
going, it's what we have to do to win.” 

But since that time another of 
Haney’s innovations— daily extra bat- 
ting workouts for his big hitters — has 
begun to pay off, and in the past week, 
as the Braves moved out ahead of the 


pack behind the brilliant slashing hits 
of Aaron and the even more spectac- 
ular long-range bombing of Adcock, 
the bunt has begun to disappear from 
the land of the breweries. 

Additionally, Haney ha.s made con- 
si.stent, all-round use of what has sur- 
prisingly developed into perhaps the 
best bench— next to that of the Yan- 
kees— in all baseball. 

“A manager is foolish,” Haney says, 
“to keep a man on the bench waiting 
and waiting for the time when he is 
needed. Because then, when he is 
needed, he usually isn’t ready. I try to 
play them all a little bit and keep them 
in shape, ready to go. And then when 
I need them, they’re all set to come 
off the bench and deliver.” 

But more than Haney’s direction, 
more even than the solid depth of the 
team, there has been the pitching. 
When the Braves weren’t hitting, Lew 
Burdette and Bob Buhl, Ray 
Crone and Warren Spahn went right 
on out and won ball games anyway. 
Eventually they were joined by Gene 
Conley, who recovered from a strained 
tendon in his pitching shoulder in time 
to get off the disabled list six weeks 
after the season began. And now that 
their teammates have begun to deliver 
some runs, the Big Five just win that 
much easier. 

What manner of men are these who 
have stood the best-hitting league in 
baseball on its ear all season long? Well, 
they pull on their flannel pants just 
like anyone else, one leg at a time, 
and they laugh and grumble in the dug- 
out and kid each other in the dressing 
room, just like any other five pitchers 
anywhere else around the league. They 
look like five young men you might 


PITCHING WINS PENNANTS 


FernentaRes prcdicit a [Kitm.aiit fnr the Braves this year. Six times K ll.\ ha.s won the pennant. .Milwaukee's current ERA is 

ill the last 10 ye.ars — in each league — the cluh with the lowest lower than any National LeaRUO winner sinee the '40 Carrls- 




NATIONAL 

LEAGUE 



A.MERICAN 

LEAGUE 

Year 

Best Pitching Staff 

Pennant Winner 

Year 

Best Pitching Staff 

Pennant Winner 

1955 

Dodgers 

—3.68 KRA 

Dodgers 

19.55 

Yankees 

—3.23 ERA 

Yankees 

1954 

dianls 

—3.09 KRA 

Giants 

1954 

Indians 

— 2.78 ERA 

Indians 

1953 

Braves 

—3.30 KRA 

Dodgers (3rd best ERA) 

1953 

Yankees 

—3.20 ERA 

Y’ankces 

1952 

Phillies 

— 3.07 ERA 

Dodgers (2nd best ERA) 

1952 

Yankees 

—3.14 ERA 

Yankees 

1951 

Giants 

—3.48 ERA 

Giants 

1951 

Indians 

—3.38 ERA 

Yankees (3rd best ER.A) 

1950 

Phillies 

—3.50 ERA 

Phillies 

1950 

Indian.s 

—3.75 ERA 

Yankees (3rd best ER.A) 

1949 

Cardinals 

—3.44 ERA 

Dodgers {2nd best ERA) 

1949 

Indians 

—3.36 ERA 

Yankees (2nd best ERA) 

194« 

Braves 

— 3.38 ER.A 

Braves 

1948 

Indians 

—.3.23 ERA 

Indians 

1947 

Cardinals 

—3.53 ERA 

Dodgers (3rd best ER.A) 

1947 

Yankees 

—3.39 ERA 

Yankees 

1946 

Cardinals 

—3.01 ERA 

Cardinals 

1946 

White Sox— 3.10 ERA 

Red Sox l4th best ERA) 
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run into in a college football locker 
room, for example, or maybe on a bas- 
ketball court— except that they are a 
little older. Buhl, with his dark bee- 
tling brows and almost perpetual smile ; 
Burdette, u.sually serious and almost 
handsome in a rugged way; and Crone, 
with his round boyish face and big ears, 
are all about the same size— 6 feet 2 
inches and 185 pounds. Buhl is 27, 
Burdette 29 and Crone 24. Spahn, the 
joker and still a youngster at heart 
even at 35 but with his clo.se-cropped 
brown hair quite a bit thinner than 
when he came up to the big time some 
14 years ago, is the smallest— 6 feet 
and 175 pounds. And Conley, a former 
basketball player who towers over ev- 
eryone in baseball at 6 feet 8 inches, 
gambols around the field and dressing 
room — when he isn’t pitching — like an 
overgrown St. Bernard pup, stopping 
to gab with everyone in sight. He is 25. 

But once they move onto the pitch- 
ing mound, each of the fiv'e ceases to 
be a personality and becomes a ma- 
chine dedicated to turning every hitter 
in the National League into an abject 
failure who happened to be sent plate- 
ward that day for lack of anything 
better. And the results they have 
achieved are startling. 

COLD TRUTH 

In the league earned run averages, 
four of the top eight are Braves. The 
fifth member of the regular rotation. 
Crone, ranks 12th in ERA. To baseball 
men, who still consider the earned run 
ratings the best method yet devised to 
measure in cold black and white fig- 
ures the comparative effectiveness of 
any pitcher, the rankings of the Braves’ 
Big Five are phenomenal. 

Collectively, of course, their strength 
lies in the fact that there are five of 
them (“Five starting pitchers! Five!” 
moans Birdie Tebbetts of the Redlegs, 
who, like most other managers in base- 
ball, always seems to be searching fran- 
tically for that third or fourth starter 
and seldom even dreams of having 
five). They are able to relieve each 
other, and sometimes Haney likes to 
use them in this way to keep them 
from growing stale in the four days 
each mu.st normally rest in his turn. 

Individually the big winners have 
been Burdette (12-4 i and Buhl (12-41, 
which should not be quite as surpris- 
ing as it apparently is. Burdette (“The 
best right-hander in the league. He 
never walks anyone,” says Bill Rigney 
of the Giants) won 15 games his sec- 
ond full year in the majors and the 
following season, 1954, finished second 
continued on puge 1,2 


HIGHLIGHT 



AFTER SLOW START. ADCOCK IS NEW HERO OF MILWAUKEE AUTOGRAPH HUNTERS 


MILWAUKEE’S MAN OP THE MOMENT is Joe Adcock (sff coter). He also 
provides our Highlight this week. Climaxing a fury of power hitting and 
rhubarbs, Adcock set a new season high in the National League with eight 
runs batted in against the New York Giants on July 19. Joe came up to 
the plate in the first inning with the bases loaded. He promptly smacked 
a long home run over the left-field fence. In the third inning he hit a 
profitless double, but in the fourth singled home a run. In the sixth 
inning, with two men on base, Adcock hit his second home run of the day, 
high into the left-field bleachers. After that, he considerately retired for 
the day. Although no records of this are kept, it is probable no one ever 
produced as many RBIs in six innings of major league ball. After the 
game, Adcock said modestly, “Heck, I’m a big guy. I'm strong so when 
I hit a ball right, it goes.” 

JOSEPH WILBUR ADCOCK was born in the Red River Parish town of' 
Coushatta, Louisiana on October 30, 1927. His father was a farmer 
and sheriff of the parish, while his mother was a former schoolteacher. 
Joe grew up under what he calls “ordinary circumstances,” doing odd 
jobs around the farm. An all-state basketball player in high school, he 
went to LSU on a basketball scholarship. “There were only 400 people 
in town and five boys in my class, so we never got around to baseball 
in high school.” 

But in college Joe played first base for three years, batted over .300 
and made the All-Southeastern Conference squad. He was also an A\\- 
Conference basketball forward. Quitting college after his junior year to 
sign with the Cincinnati organization, Adcock played three years in the 
minors before going up to the Redlegs in 1950. Since there was a guy 
named Kluszewski playing first base, Adcock alternated in the outfield 
for three years before moving on to the Braves in 1953. 

A genial, pipe-smoking bachelor with an engaging drawl, Joe goes out 
on an occasional date, but his first love is hunting and fishing. As soon 
as the baseball season is over, Adcock heads straight for his cattle farm 
(150 head) in Coushatta, which his father helps supervise. “I hunt and 
fish six days a week,” Joe fondly relates. “Ducks, squirrels, quail, deer 
— anything in the bayous.” 

Joe Adcock is very clear about his future ambition: “I want to play 
in the World Series.” — L.W. 
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SPECTACLE 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY HOWARD FRIEDMAN 


NERVE TEST ON 
THE NEEDLES 

High in the weather-lashed Alps two intrepid climbers assail 
the spine-chilling peaks of the famous Needles of Chamonix 


M ountains — nature’s most impressive creations— have 
since time immemorial been objects of fear. And for 
the climber, one of the greatest tests of skill or nerve is the 
Needles of Chamonix — a classic forest of granite spires 
clustered around the east and northern sides of Mont 
Blanc where Alpine France and Switzerland meet. 

Looking at the Needles, or Aiguilles, with their jagged 
pillars and weathered flying buttresses, is like observing the 
ruined temples of the Titans. Symbols of impregnability 
— Grand Charmoz, Grepon, Aiguille Verte, Aiguille de 
Blati6re— the very names of these fragile sentinels suggest 
high adventure. 

Though Mont Blanc was climbed as long ago as 1786 by 
a chamois hunter and local doctor, the highest of the steely 
Needles— Aiguille Verte (13,520 ft.)— was not conquered 
until 1865. Since then they have had an irresistible attrac- 
tion for rock-climbers the world over. Last to fall was the 
Grepon, conquered by the famous English rock-climber, 
Alfred Mummery and his guides, Burgener and Venetz. 

Early mountaineers, though their training and stamina 
left little to be desired, would be astounded at the acro- 
batics and intensiveness of training considered as necessary 
today. They would be amazed to know that the Mer de 
Glace face of the Grepon is almost a standard route and 
that the awesome west face of the Petit Dru has long since 
yielded to daring climbers. 

Derek Boddy and John Temple, shown on the opposite 
page practicing their technique on one of the rock fangs, 
are young English climbers training, until the weather im- 
proves, for the higher Needles (nee following T>age). The 
crystalline grain of the rock will toughen their hands, and 
proper use of the rope will condition their nerves to the ex- 
posure of the heights. At Chamonix climbing is more stren- 
uous than on the delicate limestone rock of the Dolomites, 


and severe exercise above 10,000 feet affects the unseasoned 
climber more. Although both Temple and Boddy are com- 
petent climbers, Boddy has one advantage over University 
Student Temple — he is a steeplejack. 

On the ridges of the Aiguilles Rouges behind Chamonix 
are Les Lames and Les Clochetons de Planpraz. The latter 
group is a series of towers, increasing in difficulty. To reach 
the third tower, the climber must lasso a horn of granite 
from the second and swing across on a self-made aerial 
tramway, to the excitement of his companions. Then this 
sensational feat is the next man’s turn, while the tired but 
successful performer can sit back and laugh at someone 
else’s difficulties. 

Rock-climbing, which to some is the training phase of 
mountaineering, is a western notion, an idea that never 
came to the ancients in the east. As a sport, it was the in- 
vention of imaginative Englishmen who were born in the 
secure environment of the 19th century. Even though 
Queen Victoria suggested its being forbidden, the British 
set the seal of distinction on climbing and preserved it as a 
respectable practice in times of criticism. The acceptance 
was almost complete when a scientist of the social position 
of De Saussure climbed Mont Blanc. 

Feats that depend on luck rather than skill tempt the 
ignorant to destruction, but sensible climbing is as free 
from danger as any other activity in life. 

Though the basic rope techniques have not changed, 
mechanical innovations like the climbers’ pitons, kara- 
biners and stirrups have made the most awesome wall of 
the Chamonix Needles possible. But spirit and dedica- 
tion are still the vital requisites — it is even a matter of 
record that men wearing patent leather shoes, silk socks 
and cutaway coats have successfully climbed Mont Blanc. 

— Fred Beckey 


Climbers Boddy and Temple move up sheer mist-shrouded face of Le Brioche 
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Rappeling a foot at a time, Climber Boddy 
works his way down sheer side of needle rock 



Trusting his rope with most of his weight, a climber picks his way slowly down a scarp 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


WHEN ODD FELLOWS GET TOGETHER • THE SEPARATION 
OF POWERS • TO SEE OR NOT TO SEE THE IRISH • STRANGE 
SOUNDS IN A HAT • A PROPOSITION FOR A DREAM RACE 


MIGHTY PECULIAR 

A BIG SCANDAL is making black head- 
lines in the newspapers of Illinois. 
It seems that the auditor of the Prairie 
State, an elective officer, has managed 
to get $875,000 worth of state checks 
cashed for his personal benefit at the 
Southmoor Bank and Trust Co. of Chi- 
cago. The auditor, a man named Or- 
ville E. Hodge, has resigned from his 
office and is now explaining his alleged 
peculations to federal, state and coun- 
ty investigating agencies. Another man 
who resigned from his job when the 
ugly headlines had spoken was Ed- 
ward A. Hint?., president of the South- 
moor Bank and the man who author- 
ized these transactions, knowing full 
well that some $356,000 worth of the 
dealings were at least highly irregular. 
This is important to Short.s Illus- 
trated and its readers because Presi- 
dent Hintz is the same Ed Hintz who, 
as one of the official judges, ruled that 
Johnny Saxton had beaten Carmen 
Basilio in their 15-round welterweight 
championship bout at the Chicago Sta- 
dium (SI, March 26), a decision which 
returned the championship to hoodlum 
control and was so foul as a piece of 
judging that it momentarily nosed out 
the stockyards as Chicago's most odor- 
iferous wonder. Boxing Commissioner 
Lou Radzienda endorsed the decision 
of his appointed judge, and his friend, 
Truman K. Gibson Jr., secretary of the 
International Boxing Club (James D. 
Norris, president), cited Hintz’s busi- 
ness rectitude as evidence of his basic 
honesty. 

Another name familiar to the read- 
ers of Sports Illustrated’s contin- 
uing boxing expose has also popped 
up in Auditor Hodge’s fiscal fantasy. 
It is Arthur Wirtz, a director of the 


IBC and longtime business partner of 
Norris. 

Here is how Arthur Wirtz enters the 
case. (It may sound complicated at 
first, but don’t leave.) Some time back, 
Auditor Hodge, who is the regulator of 
all state banks, ordered the First State 
Bank of Elmwood Park to close its 
doors, claiming he had found irregular- 
ities in its loan policies. This seemed 
like a good deed on the part of the 
state auditor until it was revealed that 
he had subsequently and secretly ac- 
quired 11,165 shares (or more than 
one-third) of the stock of the bank 
after it reopened. As if this were not 
scandal enough, no one knew quite 
what to think when it turned out that 
Arthur M. Wirtz had anted up a cool 
$301,455 to buy Orville Hodge's em- 
barrassing block of stock in the First 
State Bank of Elmwood Park after 


Hodge had come under fire for irregu- 
larities in the auditor’s office. It is only 
a detail that this transaction seeming- 
ly gave the harassed state auditor a 
profit of about $25,000. 

Arthur Wirtz is a shrewd business- 
man, and he doubtless saw something 
pretty good that didn’t meet the aver- 
age eye when he snapped up the bank’s 
stock. To boxing’s long-suffering fans, 
what he saw is beside the point. At the 
moment about all they can say when 
they consider the actions of Hintz and 
Wirtz is, ‘‘Mighty peculiar.” 

Well, Hodge and Hintz are 'now in 
custody and under federal indictment 
on charges of conspiracy to mishandle 
bank funds. But there is still something 
mighty peculiar about the mess in Illi- 
nois. It is mighty peculiar that Illinois 
remains the only state of boxing’s Big 
continued on next page 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT'S AHEAD 

• Take Your Choice 

Bing Crosby, one of the 11-man syndicate that made the winning $5,500,000 
bid for the Detroit Tigers, is also 16% owner of the Pittsburgh Pirates. When 
baseball Commissioner Ford Frick ruled that Crosby could own an interest in 
only one club at a time, the Groaner said he would keep the Pirates. 

• Impending Crisis 

Wisconsin threatened to cancel its home-and-home football contract with Lou- 
isiana State, the Sugar Bowl promised to become a local show, and the Shreve- 
port Sports baseball team faced the end of its Texas League affiliation because 
a new Louisiana state law forbids Negroes and whites to compete on the same 
playing field. Although Shreveport has no Negro players, other teams in the 
Texas League do, and they don’t intend to get rid of them when the law goes 
into effect on October 15. 

• Brighter Side 

New General Manager Frank Lane, who traded away Cardinal Pitchers Brooks 
Lawence (13-1) and Harvey Haddix (8-3), plus Second Baseman Red Schoen- 
dienst (.312) and Center Fielder Bill Virdon (.294) told an Optimist Club in St. 
Louis he wasn’t sorry even though his club was in fourth place. “You have to 
win . . . You have to gamble,” he explained. 
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continued from page 1 7 

Four (New York, Pennsylvania, Cali- 
fornia are the other three) that has" 
done nothing to clean up boxing’s 
dirty business which, it would seem, 
can penetrate deep into the vitals of 
state government. 

GLASS HOUSE AND IVORY TOWER 

Tn the most recent chapter of the 

hair-raising Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence melodrama four California uni- 
versities were threatening secession, 
angry rumbles were being exchanged 
between the governors of California 
and Oregon, and a rebel football gov- 
ernment seemed on the verge of setting 
up shop in Sacramento under the pro- 
tective wing of Governor Goodwin 
(Jeff Davis) Knight. Knight, an hone.st, 
forthright man of even temper, was 
hopping mad. The fact that PCC fa- 
thers had barred USC and UCLA 
from Rose Bowl competition for two 
and three years respectively had raised 
the hackles on his red-blooded neck, 
and he said so. “Set up our own 
league,” he screamed. 

Knight w'anted to take a wrecking 
crew and tear down every ivory tower 
in sight. The time for a realistic ap- 
proach to athletic scholarships was at 
hand, he said, and Knight wanted to 
spearhead the attack. To the north, 
the loyalist leader, Oregon Gover- 
nor Elmo Smith, assumed a most un- 
Lincolnesque attitude. “If California 
standards are incompatible with ours,” 
said Governor Smith, “maybe they 
should pull out.” 

According to Knight, a former foot- 
ball player at Stanford in the pre- 
World War I days, it is the S7o-a- 
month ceiling on athletic scholarships 
that is at fault. Obviously the people 
in the north were being unrealistic 
and secession was the only answer. 

A week later quiet-spoken Orlando 
J. Hollis, dean of Oregon’s law school 
and architect of many of the PCC 
rules on athletic morals, tossed a couple 
of pieces of printed paper on the desk 
in his office and started to talk about 
them. The documents were as familiar 
to coaches and conference athletes as 
free soap coupons to the average house- 
•wife. One of them was a form letter 
which PCC Commissioner Vic Schmidt 
sends to each prospective athlete, ex- 
plaining all permissible forms of assist- 
ance to athletes under the conference 
code. The other was a questionnaire 
which all PCC athletes must answer 
when they turn out for a sport, detail- 


ing all instances of past, present or 
future financial assistance either re- 
ceived or promised. “Coaches with an 
illegal aid program couldn't afford to 
take chances on a kid answering a 
questionnaire like this honestly,” said 
Hollis. “All of those kids, somewhere 
along the line, had to be given instruc- 
tion to lie. Hell,” said the dean quietly, 
“we're not a professional football 
league. We’re a group of universities 
and colleges. Parents send their kids 
to us for tutelage, no le.ss. Any time 
the maintenance of an athletic pro- 
gram requires us to teach them to be 
■ crooks and liars, why, good Gawd, it’s 
time you get rid of it. As long as the 
rule is there [requiring the answering 
of the questionnaire] and your pro- 
gram calls for illegal aid to a boy, he’s 
being taught to be a liar and a crook, 
and that teaching has to be pretty de- 
tailed to keep that size [meaning 
UCLA’s] operation under cover.” 

Hollis may have been pegging his 
pebbles from an ivory tower, but in 
this case it seems to have certain ad- 
vantages over a glass slatehouse. 

FAREWELL FENCE 

rruiiNGS .■\RE CHANCING at Notre 
Dame. Since Terry Brennan suc- 
ceeded Frank Leahy there have been 
signs that the most celebrated football 
seminary in the land would like to 
spread the impression that there are 
other boons besides pigskins in life at 
South Bend, Indiana. 

They are tearing down the high green 
fence that for 50 vears has shielded the 

i 

practice sessions of the Notre Dame 
squad at Cartier Field from the eyes of 
hostile scouts and spies. 

The official explanation is that the 
old green fence has become too expen- 
sive to maintain. Replacing it will be a 
woven-wire fence and any passer-by 
will be free to peek through except on 
the most secret occasions. Then Bren- 
nan will drape the fence with canvas. 

The very thought of people looking 
at any Notre Dame practice session 
will probably make Frank Leahy turn 
over in his fine, plush public-relations 
office. Leahy could not erase the grim 
thought of lurking spies, and he never 
completely trusted the fence. He had 
student managers guarding all en- 
trances and knotholes and issued a 
whole series of varicolored passes, each 




denoting the extent of penetration 
permitted the lucky holder. Eddy Gil- 
more, onetime Associated Press cor- 
respondent in Moscow, said after a 
practice session; “It was easier to get 
into the Kremlin.” 

There was many a story of the old 
green fence. Once Ziggy Czarobski 
challenged big John (The Tree) Adams 
to see if he could dive through the 
fence. Adams thought he could, and 
did. Others to dive through the fence, 
head and shoulders first: Ray Eichen- 
laub, a fullback of the Rockne-Dorais 
era, and Jumping Joe Savoldi of Knute 
Rockne’s fabulous 1929 team. 

If, as seems likely, there is a new or- 
der at Notre Dame calling for slightly 
less emphasis on football, heads may be 
more learned there in the days to come. 
But they will never be harder than in 
the days of the old green fence. 

THE ELECTRONIC QUARTERBACK 

Tff NUTE Rockne believed that one of 
the principal duties of a football 
coach was to teach a quarterback to 
think for himself. Paul Browm, coach 
of the Cleveland Browns, inclines 
toward a slightly different view. 
Coach Brown believes that a quarter- 
back should have his thinking done 
for him. 

Coach Brown, already celebrated for 
a football innovation known as the 
“messenger guard,” a substitute rushed 
into the game on every play for the 
sole purpose of delivering an order 
from Coach Brown, has been experi- 
menting with a football helmet con- 
taining a small radio receiver. This, 
placed on the quarterback’s presum- 
ably thick bone head, would enable 
Coach Brown to communicate swiftly 
and directly with the man calling the 
signals. Otto Graham, the great Cleve- 
land quarterback, went along with the 
scheme and has acted as robot by run- 
ning about the field in practice ses- 
sions while Coach Brown broadcast his 
orders. Y et Coach Brown was not alto- 
gether satisfied with results and dis- 
trusted the gimmick in actual competi- 
tion. Graham could bring him in fine 
in some sections of the field, lost him 
entirely in others. Coach Brown has 
since referred this problem back to the 
electronic experts and promises that 
“any time we think it has been per- 
fected, we will use it.” 

All this has frightening implications. 
It may be hastening the day when ro- 
bots, with the electronic cunning man 
has given them, start manufacturing 
other robots. Or the day when Yogi 
conthiued on page 20 
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“Sliles, you take left field. Keate, center field. Schmidt, 
right. A nd Thompson, you’re cleanup man." 
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DREAM RACE 

A YEAR AGO, the late William Woodward Jr., then owner 
of Nashua, and Rex Ellsworth, owner of Swaps, agreed 
to match their superb colts in a two-horse race at Chicago. 
At that time the two sportsmen were quoted widely as 
saying, in effect: “Both these horses are great. Any great 
horse belongs to the public. The public is entitled to see 
the best — and that’s why we're bringing Swaps and Nashua 
together.” As everyone now knows, Nashua won in a romp 
over an off-form Swaps and thus evened the score with the 
colt who had taken his measure in the Kentucky Derby. 

Since then, both horses have gone on to rewrite flat- 
racing history. Nashua has become the top money winner 
of all time (.$1,236,965), and Swaps has set three new world 
records and equaled another at distances ranging from a 
mile to a mile and a furlong. 

It is no exaggeration to say that both these horses are 
greater now than they were a year ago, and both are in top 
condition. Certainly the public deserves another chance to 
see them compete— not only against each other but also 
against whatever other horses have earned the right to test 
their laurels. With this in mind, Srorts Illustrated pro- 
poses a “Dream Race for 1956,” a showdown among the 
four outstanding horses now in training in this country— 
Nashua, Swaps, Needles and Fabius— and perhaps any 
others that may be worthy. 

It would be held in September or October at Belmont 
Park at a distance of a mile and a half, weight-for-age, for 
3-year-olds and up, by invitation only. Purse: $100,000; of 
which $75,000 to the winner, $15,000 for second, $7,500 for 
third and $2,500 for fourth. No nominating or starting fees. 
Conforming with The Jockey Club scale of weights-for-age, 
the 4-year-olds would carry 126 pounds over a mile and a 
half in September and October. The 3-year-olds (Needles 
and Fabius) would carry 119 pounds in September or 121 
pounds in October. 

Other horses which now come to mind have been pur- 
posely excluded for various reasons : Career Boy after break- 
ing down in the Belmont Stakes probably could not get 
ready in time ; the same goes for Summer Tan who is behind 
in his training: 3-year-old Swoon’s Son has looked unbeat- 
able at a mile or under but probably can’t go much farther. 
Bobby Brocato, Porterhouse and Mr. Gus, all classy west- 
erners, have given Swaps little competition with a weight 
advantage of 15 to 20 pounds so they would hardly qualify 


A PROPOSAL 

atec4ual weights. Alfred Vanderbilt’s gelding. Social Outcast, 
has long been out of training and might have trouble getting 
ready for such a challenge. 

By a fortunate coincidence, all four colts are scheduled 
to be in residence at Belmont for the autumn meeting. 
There are already some races for which Nashua and Swaps 
are both eligible, but the conditions of these races tend to 
favor one horse over the other. The $75,000 Woodward at 
Belmont on September 29, for instance, is run at a mile and 
an eighth, a distance more suited for a real speed horse like 
Swap.s. Conversely, in the $50,000 Jockey Club Gold Cup 
at Belmont on October 13, the two-mile distance would 
give Nashua the edge. He won this race last year. 

Sports Illustrated believes that the mile-and-a-half is 
the Thoroughbred’s truest classical test and certainly the 
fairest compromise for these four horses. The strategy at 
such a distance would be fascinating. Fabius and Swaps 
are both pace setters. Nashua can run on the pace or just 
off it. Needles has to come from behind. The planning by 
the brilliant riders who normally have the mount on these 
horses— Eddie Arcaro, Willie Shoemaker, Dave Erb and 
Willie Hartack — should be epic in itself. Hartack would be 
struggling to keep Fabius from running himself out in the 
first mile. Shoemaker on Swaps, another wire-to-wire front 
runner, would have to be careful not to let Fabius take 
him too fast too early so as to leave something in reserve 
for the long Belmont stretch. Arcaro, the great master of 
pace, would have to be at his very best to stay within 
striking distance and yet retain Nashua’s finishing kick. 
Erb aboard Needles, an early lagger, could lay back only 
so far without finding himself lost in the background. This 
would indeed be a dream race. 

Belmont Park may well shudder at the thought of the 
expense and trouble that such a race would entail. To be 
sure, it is no cinch to put up such a purse in a state that 
allows its tracks a mere 4% of the pari-mutuel handle as 
opposed to the 7% or 8% taken by the tracks in other 
major racing states. But if New York means what it says 
about regaining some of the prestige it has forfeited to 
states like New Jersey, Illinois, California and Florida, now 
is the time. Gentlemen of The Greater New York Associa- 
tion, Messrs. George Widener, John Hanes, Ogden Phipps, 
Christopher Chenery, Boylston Tompkins el ol.: here is 
your chance to give true racing fans their dream race. 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

continued from page 18 

Berra will be tuned in to Casey Stengel. 
Or Vinegar Bend Mizell to Fred Hutch- 
inson and Hutchinson, heaven help his 
eardrums, to Frank Lane. 

Or when traveling salesmen will be 
made to wear radio hats to which their 
wives back home may broadcast from 
time to time: “Don’t you dare!” 

THE MEETING GROUND 

T TSSR, a Russian picture magazine 
with English text, went on sale at 
newsstands across the country this 


week. USSR is a monthly (205^ a 
copy) especially designed “to acquaint 
American readers with the life of the 
So\iet people” and is published in the 
U.S. through a two-way arrangement 
between the governments of the U.S. 
and of the Soviet Union. The other 
part of the deal allows Amerika, an 
American magazine with Russian text, 
to circulate in the Soviet Union (5 
rubles a copy). 

The notable thing about USSR's 
first issue is that no less than 10 of its 
68 pages are devoted to sport. There is 
a discussion of the Olympic trials which 
will take place in Moscow next month 
and speculation about the final out- 


come for the So\'iet Union at Melbourne 
(“track and field prospects: for women 
— bright. For men — a few gold medals, 
not too many. Victory for U.S.A.”). 

There is a story about Distance Run- 
ner Vladimir Kuts, two pages of chit- 
chat about star Soviet athletes, an 
article on chess, and so on. Altogether, 
USSR suggests pretty clearly that two 
countries whose languages, habits, 
moods and ideals are different can still 
find a comfortable meeting place on an 
athletic field, and that the world of 
sport may be the place where men will 
finally learn to live — and compete— in 
peace. Sports Illustrated seconds 
the motion. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 



FOR KIDS 


T hough the thought couldn’t have 
been further from their minds or 
their kids’ minds, the parents of 105 
New York suburban kids were writing a 
new chapter in the social and economic 
history of the U.S. last week when 105 
Blue Jays jammed the starting line in 
the Larchmont, N.Y. Junior Day cham- 
pionships. Most of the Jays were new 
(there aren’t many old Blue Jays, since 
the class is only eight years old), and 
each one represented a parental invest- 
ment of about $950, complete with rac- 
ing sails. Times 105, that makes a rough 
outlay of $100,000 to provide a sum- 
mer’s fun for a few kids. 

This is one more powerful example of 
the golden age of sports that today’s 
children are living through, a time when 
they have more opportunity to do more 
things well than any other generation 
ever had. 

Go back only 16 or 17 years, to a place 
like Barnegat Bay in New Jersey. In 
1939 a kid who wanted to sail got a 12- 
foot Sneak Box, worth maybe $115 new. 
But nobody had a new boat. You in- 
herited one from your cousin who had 
gone up into the Scows. Or take base- 
ball. In the early ’40s a kids’ ball game 
was still a pickup affair that happened 
on a backlot with a rock for home plate 
and weeds to your knees in the outfield. 
Now, some 15 years later, hundreds of 
thousands of uniformed Little Leaguers, 
P-O-N-Y Leaguers, Babe Ruth Leaguers, 
and so forth, play out summer-long 
schedules on manicured diamonds, some 
with sunken dugouts, mechanical score- 
boards and other appurtenances. 

It is the same all through sports. Now- 
adays parents are digging deep in their 
pockets to provide better recreation for 
their children and, at the same time, 
building a generation of intense sports 
lovers who can pass on an even greater 
affection for sport to their own children. 
Today’s golden age may be only a small 
indication of the bigger things to come. 

Morris RosenFeld 
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WONDERFUL WORLD continued 


THE FLESH 


A handshake — be it a compliment 
from the soft palm of royalty, from 
the eager palm of business or from 
the bitter palm of the vanquished — 
is the wordless hurrah which need 
overcome no language barrier to pay 
the victor a tribute, grudging or not 


ROYAL DUKE is extended to Dr. Ro^er Bannister, 
the first four-minute miler, by smiling Queen Elizabet h 
at Britain’s Amateur Athletic Association Champion- 
ships. Duke of Edinburgh stands at Queen's side as 
she receives British athletes at White City Stadium. 





CLAD HAND is thrust in thanks by ex-Ohio State All-America How- 
ard (Hopalong) Cassady (center), who matches grins with Edwin J. 
Anderson, president of the Detroit Lions, after Hoppy signed $29,000 
two-year contract. Mrs. Cassady also gets into the act, grips Hoppy. 



SUGAR SHAKE gocs to Mrs. Virginia Peace of San Diego 
as she collects $20,867.20 from John S. Ale.ssio, director of 
Mexico's Caliente race track. Mrs. Peace picked five out of 
.six winners in a betting poo! for Caliente’s record payoff. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




DIPLOMATIC GRIP is given to U.S. track star Bob Mathias by 
Azouz Rebai, Tunisian Secretary of State for Youth and Sports, 
after presenting Mathias with the “Nichan Iftikhar,” one of Tuni- 
sia’s highest decorations. Mathias is on a good-will tour of Africa. 



COOL CLASP going away is the best Golfer Tommy Boll 
(above) can manage after losing 1 up to Charlie Prentice 
(right) in PGA championships at Canton, Mass. Bolt, who 
was favored to beat Prentice, then stalked away in disgust. 


HEARTY MITT goes to defending champion Pat Lesser of 
Seattle (left) from loser Barbara Melntire of Toledo after 
second-round match in the Women's Western Amateur Golf 
Championship at Huntington, W. Va. Miss Lesser won 1 up. 



SHAKE AND MAKE OP was the ruling Cincinnati Judge 
Clarence Denning handed Dodger Duke Snider (left) and Cin- 
cinnati fan Ralph Baumel of Mason, Ohio. The two had ex- 
changed punches after Baumel a.sked if Snider was “gutless.” 


JULY 30. 1956 
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A TABLEAU OF DEEP MISERY 


PHOTOGRAPH BY HY PESKIN 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



Even world champions like the Brooklyn 
Dodgers have moments when nothing goes 
right, such as that caught by a camera 
behind home plate during their fourth 


straight loss to Milwaukee on their latest 
western trip. Manager Walter Alston and 
players glumly await Relief Pitcher Clem 
Labine to rescue Sal Maglie from distress 


JULY 30 . 1956 
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CARLOS BERNIER. TEMPERAMENT BOY OF THE HOLLYWOOD STARS. MAKES LIKE 


WONDERFUL. WORLD coniinued 


FRESH HARVEST OF RHUBARBS 



STALKING from the mound, Brooklyn Dodder Pitoher Don Alston yanked him for threatening to bean Chicago Cub batters. 

Newcombe glares daggers at Manager Walter Alston (left) after Newk made bean ihreat after he had been du.sted twice at bat. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




PROTEST. UNI 


Soaring temperatures and the heat of the pen> 
nant chase produce a midsummer madness 
in baseball which is a delight to the fan 
and a blight to the nerve-racked manager 



SPITTINC3 his contempt at critical Boston baseball writers, 
Ted Williams crosses plate after slamming his 400th home run. 



TURNING tail, Giant Pitcher Ruben Gomez chooses discre- 
tion, not. valor, after deliberately throwing at Braves' Joe Adcock. 
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Jn the dimly lit world of boxing, the classic— and dealings is Robert H. Boyle. On the pages that 

therefore most closely guarded — relationship is follow, Boyle recounts his conversations with a 

that between the manager and fighter. One of manager and a fighter on a day climaxed by a 

the few persons ever permitted to penetrate the bout. For reasons which are obvious, the names 

protective shadow which conceals their everyday of the principals are withheld. The facts are not. 


THE MANAGER conlinued 



'Boxing is built on bums. Without burns nobody would be anywhere in boxing’ 


THE MANAGER TELLS HOW IT IS 


W HEN YOU get a fighter, you got 
to sit down with him and explain 
there can’t be two generals in the 
army,” the Manager remarked one re- 
cent Friday morning as he walked 
down Broadway to the New York 
State Athletic Commission offices on 
West 47th Street for the noon weighin. 
One of the Manager’s fighters was go- 
ing that night in Madison Square Gar- 
den, and, according to the agreement 
I had worked out with the Manager, I 
was to accompany him and the Fighter 
around for the day. 

“I have to tell a fighter that there’s 
one general— me,” the Manager con- 
tinued. ‘‘I have to tell a fighter that 
there’s one soldier — him. All he has to 
do is get in shape. I get the opponents. 
An opponent is someone T believe my 
fighter can whip. That’s what an op- 
ponent is. Well, anyways, I line up the 
opponents, and my fighter fights them. 
That’s the way we start out. If my 
fighter fights a bum even, I don’t let 
him know it. As far as I’m concerned, 
the fighter knows nothing. He don’t 
need to know nothing but how to get 
in shape.” 

‘‘What happens when you get a 
smart fighter?” I asked. 

‘‘One thing you got to learn,” said 
the Manager. ‘‘If a kid goes into the 
gym and says he wants to be a fighter, 
you know he isn’t smart. If he wa.s, he 
wouldn't be there. Now that don’t 


mean there are no smart fighters. 
There are smart fighters. But they’re 
smart about fighting. They’re not 
smart about anything else. A kid that 
maybe you would figure is smart about 
things other than fighting is not smart 
to me. To me, he’s a wise kid. And 
wise kids you have to watch out for. 
That’s why you tell him in the begin- 
ning that you’re the general and he’a 
the soldier. You get everything straight 
then. You can be okay with him, but 
only up to a point. The nicer you are 
to a fighter, the less he respects you. 
When he don’t respect you, he don’t 
take orders.” 

‘‘What about your boy tonight? Is 
he a smart fighter?” 

‘‘A real nice boy,” said the Man- 
ager, shaking his head fondly. “A real 
nice boy. Quiet. Doesn’t say much. A 
good boy. Maybe not much of a boxer, 
but a good puncher. A very good 
pun cher.” 

‘‘Is he going to win tonight?” I 
asked. 

‘‘I wish I knew,” said the Manager. 
“This is a real tough fight for me. This 
is no opponent we’re fighting tonight. 
This is a boxer, a very clever boxer. 
Very clever. But I figure we got a 
chance. All we need is have the other 
kid get sloppy, and mix it. Then he 
busts him one. I hope anyways. If 
he wins tonight, I’ll take on a few 
bums. I figure we’re in if we win to- 


night. I’ll tell you something. This 
fight’s got me so jittery I’d put it in the 
bag if I could. At least I think I would. 
I would love to go in tonight if I had 
the officials.” 

‘‘You mean you would fix it?” I 
asked. 

‘‘Are you kidding?” the Manager 
asked. “Of course I would— if I could. 
Who wouldn’t? That’s how much this 
fight means to me. And I’m legitimaie! 
But I had to take it. You don’t get 
too many fights with television.” 

Enter the Fighter 

By this time we had reached 48th 
and Broadway, and I let the Manager 
walk on ahead. He didn’t mind talk- 
ing to me, but he didn’t want us to be 
seen together too much, especially at 
the weighin, with a lot of other man- 
agers around. I waited for him in a res- 
taurant across the street from the com- 
mission, and at about 12:15 he came 
down. The Fighter and the Trainer 
were with him. The Fighter was wear- 
ing a jacket, a pair of black pants and 
a cloth cap. The Manager introduced 
me and we shook hand.s. The Fighter 
was, as the Manager had said, very 
quiet. “A very good sign,” the Man- 
ager said in an aside. “A very good 
sign. He hit 38 on the nose.” The 38 
meant that the Fighter weighed in at 
138 pounds. No one in boxing ever 
uses the prefix 100. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



“Let's go to McGinais',” the Man- 
ager announced to our small group, 
and off we went to Broadway and 48th. 
The Manager got a table in the back 
and ordered beef broth for the Fighter. 
The rest of us had coffee. 

“When a fighter ain't feelin’ good at 
Stillman’s, we send ’em here,’’ the 
Trainer said. “They order beef brot’. 
It makes ’em feel good. Good beef 
brot' here at McGinnis’.’’ 

“What time did you get up this 
morning?” I asked the Fighter. 

“Nine,” he said. 

“He was in the country two weeks 
trainin’,” the Trainer said. “This 
mornin’ for breakfuss he had two 
poached eggs, a coupla pieces toast, 
tea.” 

The Fighter had a second cup of 
beef broth, and when he finished, the 
Manager picked up the check. We 
went out on Broadway. “Take him 
back to the hotel and let him rest,” 
the Manager told the Trainer. “We 
see you outside Stillman’s at 3. Then 
we go out for lunch.” The Trainer 
nodded. “We’ll get a steak,” the Man- 
ager said to the Fighter. The Fighter 
smiled. The Trainer laughed. “A 
steak,” the Trainer said to me. “He 
[the Manager] got a shwartze, and he 
says to him, ‘Hey, ya supposed to be 
a hungry fighta. Knock off steak. Go 
back to franks and beans, like when I 
found ya. How can ya be a hungry 
fighta and eat steak?’ ” 

“What was the word you used?” 1 
asked the Trainer. 

“What word?” he asked. 

“You know,” I said. 


“Oh,” the Trainer said, “shwarize.” 

“What does that mean?” I asked. 

“Dark,” said the Trainer. “It means 
dark. It’s Jooish. Lotta Jooish words 
in boxin’.” 

“What’s a white fighter?” I asked. 

“A uiefs.se,” said the Trainer, puz- 
zled by my questioning. “That means 
light. Also Jooish.” 

“Let’s go,” said the Manager im- 
patiently. The Fighter and the Train- 
er left for the hotel, and the Manager 
and I set out for Stillman’s. “Why you 
ask all those questions?” the Manager 
asked. 

“It’s interesting,” I said. “Aren’t 
you interested in things?” 

“Boxing is all I’m interested in,” 
said the Manager. “I can’t bother 
with anything else. Haven’t got time. 
All I read maybe is Life in the barber- 
shop once in a while and Parker at 
night. When you’re in boxing you 
don't have no time for anything else. 
This is a 24-hour-a-day thinking busi- 
ness. Maybe I should say conniving 
business.” 

About bums 

At Stillman’s the Manager left me 
for a while to talk to some other man- 
agers. When he came back I was stand- 
ing against the lunch counter watch- 
ing the fighters work out. 

“You know something?” the Man- 
ager added when he came back. “I’ll 
bet you don’t know about bums. How 
good bums are for boxing. Boxing is 
built on bums. If it weren’t for the 
bums, there wouldn’t be no boxing. 
All the time everybody is yelling about 
there being a shortage of fighters, good 
fighters. Well, I got news for them — 
there is a shortage of bums too. You 
need bums. What for? To build a boy 
up. How else is he going to get on top 
and get experience unless he fights 
bums? That’s the only way you can 
move a kid. That’s the only way he 
learns. In my stable of fighters I got 
bums. What for? I use them as oppo- 
nents. When some manager got a kid, 
and they’re looking for an opponent, I 
give him one of my bums. It gives the 
bum work, it gives me money and it 
gives the kid experience. But I don’t 
throw the bum in with some puncher. 
Maybe the bum will even win. About 
two weeks ago I had a bum fighting, 
and one of the commissioners, he 
makes a squawk. What right he got 
to squawk? No right. He says, ‘Your 
boy is a bum. He shouldn’t fight.’ 

“ ‘All right, all right,’ I tell him. 
‘Get rid of him and you only get a 
worse bum to take his place.’ The 
commissioner don’t say nothing, he 


just walks away. But it’s the truth. 
Without bums, nobody would be any- 
where in boxing. Marciano was built 
on bums. Look at his early record.” 

There was a call for the Manager in 
one of the phone booths against the 
wall. When he came back he said, 
“You know who that was? That was 
a promoter. He got breaks in his card. 
So he calls me. What for? Two bums. 
One for a four, one for an eight. That’s 
all. Just two bums. But where he is, 
bums is so scarce, he got to call Still- 
man’s. It’s awful. Boxing is founded 
on bums.” 

The Manager wandered off in search 
of the two bums. A little after 2, Lou 
Stillman began to chase everyone out 
so he could close up. I went down- 
stairs and waited for the Manager. He 
came down and said, “Let’s go for a 
walk.” 

I brought up the question of bums 
again. “What makes a bum?” I asked. 

“A bum is a bum,” said the Man- 
ager. “A bum can be anything.” 

“Well,” I asked, "what about a 
fighter who’s supposed to lack guts?” 

“That kind of fighter,” said the 
Manager, “is a dog. A dog. Any fighter 
who doesn’t have guts is a dog. A dog. 
But I want to tell you something. Any 
fighter should have just a little bit of 
dog in him, maybe. It’s good for him. 
Without that little bit of dog, he 
wouldn't learn defense. And if he don’t 
learn defense, he’s not going to get 
very far.” 

“Do you know any fighter who 
could use a little dog in him?” I asked. 

“Danny Giovanelli,” said the Man- 
ager. “Watch him in Stillman’s. Ev- 
erything on the chin. Everything. He 
catches too much. Giovanelli, he could 
use a little dog in him.” 

“Have you got any other kinds of 
fighters?” I asked. 

“It’s this way,” the Manager ex- 
plained. “On top, that is the fighters 
who fight on top, are name fighters. 
They got a name. Then you got club 
fighters. A club fighter is a fighter who 
don’t know how to box too well but is 
always in there punching. A crowd 
pleaser. Then you got what is called 
tomato cans. A tomato can is a tomato 
can. Just a fighter. Maybe box a little, 
punch a little, not a dog. That’s a 
tomato can. Then you got dogs. I told 
you what a dog is. Then you got what 
is called a kioodle. A kioodle, he is a 
dog, a hound, a mutt, a pig even. That 
is a kioodle. A dog, a hound, a mutt, a 
?««»— that's a kioodle.” 

“Where does the word kioodle come 
from?” I asked. 

co)itimied on page 45 
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SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Brooklyn's Junior Gilliam handled 12 as- 
sists to set modern major lea^cue record for 
second basemen but couldn’t stem tide as 
bumbling Dodgers absorbed 13-6 thrashing 
from Cardinals at St. Louis (July 211. 

Bill tfodgson, 29-year-old Toronto ho- 
tel owner, bounced his J/fss O’Keefe over 
measured mile on Bay of Quinte, averaged 
125.28 mph for two runs to better world 
mark for 26G-cubic-inch speedboats at Pic- 
ton, Ont. (July 22). 

BASEBALL 

Milwaukee {see page 8) set merry pace in 
National League, concluding .successful 
home stand (15 out of 20) by knocking 
over Fill sburgh, New Yorkand Philadelphia 
six times in eight games to move three 
ahead of Cincinnati. Redlcgs won two out 
of three from Brooklyn but split four with 
Pirates as Brooks Lawrence lost his first 
decision after 13 straight. Dodger.s after 
rough time in Cincinnati got back on beam 
against St. Louis to take three out of four 
as Don Newcombe won his 13th, but still 
trailed Braves by six. 

New York's ll-game winning streak 
ended with double loss to Detroit but 
Yankees were still sitting pretty with 9 ! >- 
game lead in American League after polish- 
ing off last-place Kansas City twice in 
three games. Cleveland picked up pacie, 
swept three from Baltimore to hold second 
place while Boston maintained grip on 
third at expense of Kansas City and De- 
troit. Chicago, after 11 losses in row, 

FOCUS ON THE DEED. 


Fred Knorr, affable 
42-year-old radio ex- 
ecutive whose boy- 
hood baseball am- 
bition wa.s thwart- 
ed by Depression, fi- 
nally made big time 
—as head of 11-man 
syndicate which paid 
record price of $5,- 
500,000 for Detroit 
Tigers. 


snapped out of it to beat Orioles but fell 
into bad habits again and were 13 games 
olT pace at week’s end. 

Mileposts of the week: Boston’s Ted 
Williams hit his 400lh home run (.'see page 
27), later added two more; St. Louis’ Stan 
Musial got his 2,700(h hit; Brooklyn’s 
gracefully aging Pee Wee Reese collected 
his 2,000th hit. 

BOXING 

Wayne Bethea, young Bronx heavyweight, 
s|>enl belter part of evening chasing reluc- 
tant Jimmy Slade around Sf. Nick’s ring, 
caught up with backpedaling veteran often 
enough to take 10-round decision at New 
York. Slade’s complaint, "My arms were 
tired,” drew' fitting retort from disgusted 
Trainer Bat Norfolk: “If you had used 
your arms to do some punching, they 
wouldn’t be tired.” 

Italy’s bull-shouldered Francesco Ca- 
vicc'hi, jeered as “.sleeping boxer” by crit- 
ical fans after three losses in eight non- 
title bouts, woke up to batter Germany's 
paunchy Heinz Neuhaus to canvas five 
times, won by KO in 11th round to retain 
European heavyweight crown in first de- 
fense at Bologna. 

HORSE RACING 

Fred W'. Hooper’s unbeaten Greek Game, 
given his heacl by Willie Hartack, took olf 
like frisky pup, spattered chasing rivals 
with mud as he streaked around sloppy 
track to easy five-length victory in $140,- 
850 Arlington Futurity at Arlington Park 


Ann Quast, apple- 
cheeked 18-year-old 
University of Wash- 
ington sophomore, 
shot record 70 to 
win medal, parlayed 
hot putting and cool 
nerves Into 4 and 3 
win over Pat Lesser 
for Women’s West- 
ern Amateur title at 
Huntington, W. Va. 


(see page 4 O 1 , firmly nailing down claim to 
Midwest 2-year-old honors and drawing 
loud praise from Jockey Hartack: “The 
be.st 'J-year-otd I’ve ever ridden.” 

Counl of Honor, dashing bay son of 
Triple Champion Count Fleet, who was 
unraced as 2-year-<)ld and is unbeaten this 
year, was held in check by Eddie Arcaro 
(flown from New York to sub for suspended 
Johnny Longdeni in early going, moved 
past pack swiftly and surely to win Holly- 
wood Park’s $87,2.50 W’eslerner by four 
lengths in fast 1:59 2/5 for mile and quarter 
and then prepared to head ea.st for fall 
showing. 

Lucky Mel, one-fourth of George Lewis 
Stable four-horse entry, opened up wide 
lead at start, led all way to take $99,850 
Starlet Slake.s in 1:09 2/5 for six furlongs, 
best time ever for 2-year-olds at Holly- 
wood Park. 

COURT TENNIS 

Oxford-Cambridge combined team, show- 
ing strength in .singles, less skill in doubles, 
defeated touring American undergraduates 
7-4 in three-day match at London to take 
possession of Challenge Cup awarded by 
James H. Van Alen, energetic exponent of 
court tennis in U.S. 

AUTO RACING 

Carroll Shelby, slow-talking but fast- 
moving Texan who is winningest driver on 
sports car circuit these days, zoomed his 
4.5 Grand Prix Ferrari up mile-long Giants’ 
Despair at record clip of :58.768, next day 





STRAINING toward the finish, Derek 
Ibbotson (lefl) barely edges Chris Chat- 
away in muildy three-mile race at London. 


CLINGING Bill Lindcrman artfully tames a bouncing Sally Rand discards her 
bronc on the way to all-round championship in famous fan.s to teach Boxer Billy Kil- 
the Snake River Stampede at Nampa, Idaho, gore better balance through ballet. 
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Dick Stuart, power- 
hitting Lincoln, Neb. 
outfielder, hit 50th 
homer for Western 
League mark, add- 
ed four more (three 
in one game) later in 
week. His next goal: 
organized baseball’s 
mark of 72, set by 
Roswell’s Joe Bau- 
man in 1954. 




Greta Anderson, 
well-formed Danish 
beauty, doffed top 
of swimsuit, swam 
26 mile.s to finish 
first (but fourth on 
elap-sed time) in At- 
lantic City mara- 
thon (see below), still 
had enough strength 
to spend evening 
dancing with fiance. 



Ribot, unbeaten 
Italian 4-year-old, 
lived up to all expec- 
tations, staged bril- 
liant finish to win 
$78,400 King George 
VI and Queen Eliza- 
beth Stakes, Brit- 
ain’s richest turf race 
and possibly his last 
start, before royalty 
at Ascot. 


captured 50-mile feature in 44 :50.5 to dom- 
inate Brynfan Tyddyn road races near 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

CRICKET 

England’s 41-year-old Cyril Washburn 
(whose selection for learn prompted loud 
protest by British press - and later an apol- 
ogy) teamed up with Peter May for solid 
fourth-wicket stand, set stage for able spin- 
bowlers Jim Laker and Tony Lock, who 
thwarted Au.stralia on final day to turn 
back Aussies 325 to 143 and 140 at Leeds in 
third test match, squaring series for The 
Ashes at one-all with one draw. 
BOATING 

Emil (Bus) Mosbacher Jr. sailed his S)i- 
san to first, second, fifth and sixth places 
in International Class to win .Anne Kath- 
leen Cullen Memorial Trophy for best per- 
formance by senior skipper, but top honors 
belonged to i5-year-old Tommy Munnell, 
whose Cato outsailed all other Blue .lays 
(sec page 21) to win three qualifying races, 
two in finals in weather-plagued Larch- 
mont Race Week, which drew 1,891 start- 
ers. Among other winners; Larchmont 
Yacht Club cruising division, Vincent 
Monte-Sano’s Co^wina; Class S-1, John H. 
Judge’s Celehriiij; Atlantics, Cecil Merri- 
field’.s Merrily; 5.5. meters, Dr. Britain 
Chance’s Complex II; 210s, Francis F. Gib- 
son’s May; Star.s, Owen C. Torrey’s Cijg- 
7iet; Luder 16s, Souther Whittelsey’s In- 
terbide; Ravens, Jim Roosevelt’s Old ('row; 
Resolutes, Steve Corkery and Frank J. 


Kelly’s OivanHu; 110s, Peter Beamish’s Dit- 
to; Lightnings (Division I), Bill Cox Jr.’s 
Zig Zayger; Lightnings (Division III, Bizzy 
Monte-Sano’s Gray (Ihost; Blue Jays (Di- 
vision II), Joey Underwood’s Tinker Bell. 

SWIMMING 

Clifl Lumsden, strong-armed husky from 
Toronto, waged stroke-for-stroke duel with 
California’s Tom Park for 22 of 26 miles 
through glass-smooth Atlantic, thrashed 
ahead near finish to win by scant half 
stroke in 9:51 in Atlantic City champion- 
ship marathon around Absecon Island. 

Jacques .Amyot, durable 31-year-oI(l 
Quebec father of three, churned through 
tricky tides from Cape Gris-Nez to St. 
Margaret’s Bay in 13:02, became second 
Canadian male to conquer English Chan- 
nel, first of either sex to accomplish feat 
this year. 

John Jaremy, barrel-che.sted Toronto 
sleamfitter, successfully battled fatigue 
and strong currents for 21:13, wearily 
pulled himself ashore at Toronto to be- 
come first man to swim 32 miles across Lake 
Ontario from Niagara. 

MILEPOST 

M.A.RRIED Hamilton Farrar Richardson, 
22, diabetic U.S. Davis Cupper, national 
clay court doubles champion with Tony 
Trabert in 1951 and 1955, two-time NCAA 
champion in 1953 and 1954 while at Tu- 
lane, now Rhode.s scholar at Oxford; and 
Ann Kathryn Kenningtoii, 23, attractive 
gym instructor, at New Orleans. 


FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO RACING 

STIRLING DtOSS. England, 124-m. Bari Grand Prix, 
in 1:30.52.4, with 82 mpli average, in Maserali. Bari, 
Italy. 

BOATING 

GYPSY, skippered by Joseph Schoendorf, Milwaukee, 
235-m. Port Huton-Io-Mackinae race, in 49:51.08 cor- 
recled lime. 

RUBICON, skippered by J. Miller Sherwood. Gibson 
Island, Md., 123-m, Virginia Cruising Cup race, in 
24:50 corrected time. Old Point Comlorl, Va. 

GALE VI, piloted by Lee Schoenilh, Detroit, St. 
Clair Inti, ^undary Race, with 1,000 pts., St. Clair, 
Mich. 


TONY ANTHONY. lO-tound TKO over Tony Johnson, 
light heavyweights, N.Y. 

SPIDER WEBB, 10-round decision over Holly Mims, 
middleweighis, Chicago. 

BILLY KILGORE, 8-round TKO over Gus Rubicifti, 
middleweighis, Miami Beach. 


GOLF 

AL BALDING, Toronto, Canadian PGA title, with 13S 
for 36 holes, Toronto. 

HARNESS RACING 

JUG CHIEF: $20,000 Empire Stale Pacing Classic. In 
race-ofi, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. Del Cameron, driver. 

HORSE RACING 

BAROSroWN: $60,400 Equipoise Mile, In 2 lengths, 
in 1:35 3/5, Arlington Pk., III. Willie Hartack up. 
PIECESOFEIGHT: $57,900 Providence Stakes, IVi m.. 
by H length, in 1:50 4/5, Narragansett Pk., R.l. 
Walter Blum up. 

PARLO: $28,000 Bellerose Handlcaj), 1 1/16 m.,by IVi 
lengths, in t:43, Jamaica, N.Y. Eric Guerin up. 

MARATHON 

MICHAEL ARLEN, ft. Lewis, Wash., 26-m. Western 
Hemisphere Marathon, in 2:40.49, Culver City, Calif. 

SWIMMING 

LINDA RIDINGS, FI. Lauderdale, Fla., nail. AAU solo 
synchronized swimming title, Reno, Nev. Team cham- 
pion ; Athens AC, Oakland, Calll. 

TENNIS 

ITALY, over Sweden. 5-0, European Zone Davis Cup 
final, Baastad, Sweden. 



AN EXPERT AT THE PLATE, Smiling Mickey Mantle signs 
up to promote a breakfast dish. His latest job: sales promotion 
and merchandising man for “Balter Up,” a new pancake batter. 



STEADY PEDALER Roger Ha.ssenferder {left) leads Holland's 
Ario Van Dor Pluym as cyclists near Bordeaux on the ninth lap 
of France’s top sporting event, the marathon Tour de France. 
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COMING EVENTS 


July 27 through August 5 



Au>g Racing 

U.S. Auto Club midget racing, Springfield . I II. 

Baseball 

• Schenectady vs, Albany, Schenectady (E.L. ). 
1 :55 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Boxing 

• Miguel Berrios vs. Kid Anahuac, featherweights, 

• Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Field Trials 

Welsh Nall. Sheepdog Trials, Pembrokeshire, 
England (also July 28). 

Horse Sale 

Calif. Thoroughbred Breeder’s Assn. Yearling 
Sale, Del Mar, Calif, (also July 28). 

Rodeo 

Lebanon Round-up, $5,100, Lebanon, Ore. 
(through July 29). 

Swimming 

Senior Men's Outdoor AAU Swimming champion- 
ships, Waterworks Pool, Cuyahoga Falls. Ohio 
(through July 29). 


SATURDAY, JULY 2t 


Auto Racing 

Sports car racing, Le Mans, France (also July 29). 

Baseball 

• New York vs. St. Louis. New York, 1:45 p.m. 

• (CBS*), 1:55 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Boating 

Sandhamn Regatta Week, Sandhamn, Sweden 
(through Aug. 5) 

Olympic trials. Star Class championships, Atlan- 
tic Highlands YC, N.J. (through Aug. 1), 

Dog Show 

Central Maine KC, New State Armory, Augusta, 
Me. 

Horse Racing 

• Arlington Handicap, $100,000, 1 3/16 m., 3-yr.- 
olds & up, Arlington Pk., ML, 6:20 p.m. (NBC). 

• Monmouth Oaks, $50,000, lYs m., 3-yr, -olds, 
Monmouth Pk., N.J., 5:15 p.m. (NBC). 

The Dwyer Handicap, $40,000 1 3/16 m., 3-yr.- 
olds & up. Jamaica, N.Y. 

Swimming 

Jr. Women's 100-meter backstroke champion- 
ships, St. Cloud, Minn, (also July 29). 


SUNDAY, JULY 29 


Auto Racing 

U.S. Auto Club sprint racing, Heidelberg, Pa. 
U.S. Auto Club midget racing, Crystal, Mich. 
NASCAR 100-mile late model race, Montgomery, 
Ala, 

Baseball 

• New York vs. St. Louis. New York, 2 p.m. 
(Mutual*). 

Dog Show 

Santa Barbara KC All Breed Dog Show & Obedi- 
ence Trials, Hope Ranch Pk. , Santa Barbara , Calif. 

Golden North Salmon Derby, Juneau, Alaska 
through July 31). 

Bronc riding contest, Rapid City, S.D. 

• TV ★ COLOR 


Swiss Rowing championships. Lucerne, Switzer- 
land. 

Spearfishing 

Florida Skin Diver Assn, tournament, Marathon, 
Fla. 


MONDAY, JULY 30 


Baseball 

# Detroit VS. Boston, Detroit, 2:55 p.m. (MutuaJ*). 

Boxing 

• Carlos Ortiz vs. Tommy Salem, lightweights, St. 
Nick’s, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (Du Mont*). 

Horse Rocing 

Clang Handicap, $20,000, 7 i., 3-yr-olds & up, 
Washington Park, Thornton, III. 

USLTA Junior & Boys championships, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich, (through Aug. 5). 


TUESDAY, JULY 31 


Boseboll 

• Reading vs. Johnstown. Reading, Pa. (Eastern), 
1 :55 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Boxing 

Joey Giardello vs. Franz Szuzina, middleweights 
(10 rds.), Milwaukee. 

Searing 

Natl, championships, Grand Prairie, Tex. 
(through Aug. 9). 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 1 


Baseball 

• Chicago VS. Washington. Chicago, 2:25 p.m. 
(Mutual*). 

• Bob Satterfield vs. Harold Carter, heavyweights, 

• Syracuse, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (ABC). 

Horse Racing 

Champlain Handicap, $20,000, 6 f., 3-yr.-olds 
& up. fillies & mares, Jamaica, N.Y. 

Rodeo 

Burwell rodeo, $9,200, Burwell, Neb. (through 
Aug. 4). 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 2 


Auto Racing 

U.S. Auto Club midget racing. Bedford, Ohio. 

Baseball 

• Brooklyn vs. Milwaukee, Brooklyn, 1:25 p.m. 
(Mutual*). 

Fishing 

Texas Inti, tournament, Port Isabel, Texas 
(through Aug. 4). 

Golf 

Tam O'Shanter AK-American, $32,700, Niles, 
III, (through Aug. 5). 

Harness Racing 

Fouf-Year-Old Pace, $20,000, Cicero, III. 
Empire State Pacing Classic, $20,000, Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y, 

The Cleveland, $25,000, free-for-all trotters, 
Solon, Ohio. 

Rodeo 

Natl, high school championships, Reno, Nev. 
(through Aug. 5). 


FRIDAY. AUGUST 3 


Auto Racing 

NASCAR 100-mile late model race, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

U.S. Auto Club midget racing, Cincinnati. 

Boseboll 

• Columbus vs. Macon, Columbus, Ga. (Sally), 
1 :55 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Boxing 

• Rocky Castellani vs. Joey Giambra, middle- 

• weights. Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. 
(NBC). 

Horse Show 

San Mateo Fair, San Mateo, Calif. 

Tennis 

American Zone, Davis Cup eliminations final, 
Rye, N.Y. (through Aug. 5). 

Track & Field 

Inti, military championships, West Berlin, Ger- 
many (through Aug. 5). 

Junior Olympics. Cleveland. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 4 


Airplane Rocing 

Midget races, Oshkosh, Wis. (also Aug. 5), 

Auto Racing 

NASCAR 100-mile late model race, Tulsa, Okla. 
U.S. Auto Club stock racing, Knoxville, Tenn. 
U.S. Auto Club midget racing, Indianapolis, 

Baseball 

# Cleveland vs. Boston, Cleveland, 1:55 p.m. 

• (C8S-TV*; Mutual-radio*). 

Boating 

Seafair Trophy, unlimited inboard hydros, Seat- 
tle (also Aug. 5). 

Natl. Express Cruiser championships, Highlands, 
N.J. 

Cowes Regatta week, Cowes, Isle of Wight. 
England (through Aug. 11). 

Natl. Snipe Class sailing championships, Long 
Beach, Calif, (through Aug. 10). 

Dog Show 

Cheshire KC, Keene, N.H. 

Horse Racing 

Brooklyn Handicap, $50,000, I 3/16 m., 3-yf.- 
olds & up, Jamaica, N.Y. 

Sheridan Handicap, $25,000, 1 m., 3-yr.-olds, 
Washington Park, Thornton, III. 

San Diego Handicap, $20,000, 1 1/16 m., 3-yr.- 
olds & up, Del Mar, Calif. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 5 


Auto Rocing 

U.S. Auto Club sprint racing, Salem. Ind, 

U.S. Auto Club midget racing. Flat Rock, Mich. 

Booling 

Top o' Michigan outboard marathon, Cheboygan, 
Mich. 

Dog Show 

Jaxon KC, Jackson, Mich. 

Wachusett KC, Leominster, Mass. 

Olympics 


U.S.S.R. Spartacade begins, Moscow. 
'See local listing 

TV • NETWORK RADIO: ALL TIMES E.D.T. EXCEPT WHERE NOTED 
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c 

TIP FROM THE TOP 


particularly for golfers 
of chunky build 


from ED OLIVER, Blue Hill Counlry Club, Canton, Ma$s. 



The major problem in golf for chunky men is keeping their swing 
from being too flat — that is, on too shallow or horizontal a plane. 
The first thing they must learn in order to avoid this flatness is 
to take a more restricted pivot. Employing a slightly open stance 
helps considerably to cut down an excessive body turn. So does 
concentrating on taking the club back on a straight line from the 
ball, since it leads the player into a more upright swing. As the 
illustration shows, I recommend that when heavily built golfers 
practice, they place a club parallel to the line of flight as a visual 
aid to coming back straight on the line. 

I am strictly a hands-player myself, but even for the average 
golfer of chunky physique I advocate the short, upright swing 
with the emphasis on firmness and timing. Don’t let your left 
arm get stiff at address. Make sure your shoulders come under- 
neath your chin, not out and around your chin. As for stances, I 
have found I get the best results by playing the woods with an 
open stance, the medium irons from a square stance, and the short 
irons from a slightly open stance. 



Stance for medium irons 


O 

for woods 

AA 


O 

for short irons 


NEXT WEEK: PHIL PERKINS ON TRAP-SHOT HAND ACTION 



diagnosis: 

knife woiiTid ixi 
the heart 

U XDER THE blazing sledge hammer of 
a Cbirago lieat wave, the cramped 
operating room shimmered like an oven, 
recking of ether. Six frock-coaled doctors 
huddled in fasciiialinn, watching deft 
liands reacli into a human chest and ex- 
lierlly stitch up a fluttering wound in a 
pulsing heart. 

Would he live? The surgeon mopped 
his brow and hoped. But tlie year was 
1893; the operation, fantastic. 

Live? Yes lie would live for many more 
years, thanks to the skill ol Dr. Daniel 
ilale Williams. 

Abandoned as a child. Williams, a 
Negro, had struggled liard for his medi- 
cal education. Now only 37. he had al- 
ready founded America’s first interracial 
hospital. Provident. And here he had just 
performed the first of his great pioneering 
operations. 

Sensitive and brave. Daniel Hale Wil- 
liams was blessed with the same urge to 
help his fellow man that binds and 
strengthens Americans today. And these 
strong, unified Americans are our coun- 
try's real wealth — the real backing behind 
our nation’s Savings Bonds. In fact, 
they’re the true reason why United Slates 
Savings Bonds are one of the worlds 
finest, safe.sl investments. 

For your security and Ameriea’s. in- 
vest in Savings Bunds regularly. And hold 
on to them! 

★ ★ * 

It’s actually easy to save— when yon buy 
Series E Savings Bund.s through the Payroll 
Savings Plan. Once you've signeil up at your 
pay office, your saving is done /or you. The 
Donils ynii receive pay good jnierest — 3% a 
year, compounded half-yearly when held lo 
maturity. .And the longer you hold them, ihe 
better your return. Even after niatiirily. they 
go on earning 10 years more. So hold on to 
your Bonds! Join Payroll Savings today — or 
buy Bonds where you bank. 


Sa^ tia Jitrtenoa - US. Sa-viTign Bondf: 
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1956 DAVIS CUP: THE SIX SURVIVORS 


EUROPEAN ZONE 

First Round 
May 1st 

Chechoslovakia 
Pakistan 


Second Round 
May liSlh 


Third Round 
June 5th 


Semi Final 
June I9lh 


Final 

July 22nd 


Zone 

Champions 



“Sweden (4-1) 


•Italy (5-0) 


AMERICAN ZONE 

Canada ' 

British West Indies 


EASTERN ZONE 


Canada (5-0) I 

United States T 


— Brazil 
Mexico 


Mexico (4-1) 



India “ 
Ceylon 


India (5-0) " I 

L Japan T 


India (3-2) 


AUSTRALIA, Davis Cup holder, will fight it out with one of above five challengers 

To play: Italy beat Sweden to become tke European champion for the sec- champion. American and European champions will then battle — the 
ond straight year. Mexico will play the winner of the coming weekend’s winner to play the Eastern Zone survivor (India' for the right 

match between the United States and Canada to crown an American Zone to face Australia in Adelaide, December 2G-28, for the Davis Cup. 



SENIOR DAVIS CUPPER Vlc Seixas is 
being rested for first match with Canada. 


MAIN AMERICAN HOPE is iOT Ham 

Richardson to find big game like Trabert’s. 


LEFT-HANDED Art Larscn is another 
able veteran whose top form is needed. 
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• TENNIS 


by WILLIAM F. TALBERT 


United States tennis fathers face a dramatic dilemma 
as they search for the right team to travel the long 

ROAD TO ADELAIDE 


O F THE 32 nations challenging Aus- 
tralia for the Davis Cup this year, 
only five are still “alive.” They are 
Italy (which just last week won the 
European Zone title from Sweden), In- 
dia, Canada, Mexico and the U.S. We 
now are entering the showdown phase 
of these international eliminations, and 
it’s been 20 years since the pressure was 
so heavy on our boys. 

We have a patchwork squad of vet- 
erans and untried youngsters. During 
the next few weeks we face an arduous 
period of experimentation, hard work 
and hope while priming for four tests, 
any one of which could be disastrous, 
leading up to the Challenge Round 
(sec opposite page). 

In the past the United States, which 
hasn’t missed a Challenge Round since 
1936, has swept through its earlier 
Davis Cup assignments like a ring 
champion bowling over setups. At 
times we have played our secondary 
men against zone rivals, prescr\nng our 
big punch for the climactic matches. 

This time we aren’t in a position to 
take any of our rivals lightly. We can’t 


jeopardize our chances of entering the 
Challenge Round, which means about 
•¥50,000 in added revenue to finance 
our tennis program. But we must ex- 
periment with our best combinations 
in an effort to find a winning formula 
for the big joust with the Aussies. 

With no standout player, as Tony 
Trabert was a year ago, and no set 
doubles team to replace the Trabert- 
Seixas combination, we have problems. 

The present Davis Cup squad can be 
divided into veterans and youngsters. 
Vic Seixas, 32, a Davis Cupper since 
1951, heads the former, with Art Lar- 
sen, 31; Herbie Flam, 27; Gilbert 
Shea, 27; and Ham Richardson, 22. 
The rookies include: Allen Morris, 24; 
Whitney Reed, 22; Sam Giammalva, 
21; Barry McKay, 20; Earl Baum- 
gardner, 19; and two 18-year-olds — 
Ron Holmberg and Arthur Andrews. 

There is strong pressure from some 
quarters to ditch the Old Guard com- 
pletely and start building with the 
youngsters immediately. But this 
would endanger our chances of getting 
into the Challenge Round. 




SPORADIC Herb Flam can emerge the Brooklyn born Ron Holmberg will 
winner when hi-: soft shots are dropnmg in. be youngest hope when U.S. plays Canada. 


Against Canada this weekend, we 
go with a combination of oldsters and 
“kids”: Richardson, Flam, Holmberg 
and McKay. This benches Seixas, our 
top dog, and Larsen, another steady 
veteran, but gives us a good chance to 
experiment without too much risk. 

Canada almost certainly will use 
Bob Bedard, the Dominion’s No. 1 
player, and Don Fontana, both experi- 
enced Cup players. But I am confident 
we can win this test. Also we should be 
able to take Mexico, although Gustavo 
Falafox, the stormy petrel of Mexi- 
can tennis, could be troublesome if he 
calls off his sit-down strike against the 
country’s tennis brass. 

Palafox, who upset Seixas in an 
American Zone match two years ago, 
is at odds with the officials over ex- 
pense monies. 

Italy, with Nicola Pietrangeli and 
Giuseppe Merlo, will then be a tough 
nut for us to crack. If we make it, there 
will still be India. There’s no room for 
complacency here, either. 

Ramanathan Krishnan, India’s 19- 
year-old phenom, has improved im- 
measurably during the past year. This 
was shown at Wimbledon where he 
upset Jaroslav Drobny, the old pro 
who won at Wimbledon in 1954. The 
other Indian team member, Veteran 
Naresh Kumar, is 28 and a sound 
player. 

Any way you look at it, there’s a 
hard summer ahead for the Yank Da- 
vis Cuppers— two summers, counting 
the one in Australia— and this is one 
time the U.S. Captain could use some 
of Casey Stengel’s “hunch” powers. 

They’d come in handy when we start 
shuffling our men around. nj?) 



ANOTHER GAMBLE OH youth is rep- 
resented by College Star Barry McKay. 
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ing Irish breeder and Steward of The 
Jockey Club, “This has been our great- 
est Thoroughbred loss in many years.” 
Ireland’s leading veterinarian, Dr. 
Max Cosgrave, was another who ex- 
pressed regret over the move. “This is 
a grand horse, a perfect gentleman. 
All his foals look alike. He is bound to 
be a great asset to American breeding.” 

Tulyar had stood since retirement 
at stud in the little village of Tully, 
where the Irish National Stud has been 
located since taking over the property 
from the British government in 1943. 
It was a matter of grave importance 
to the locality when Tulyar was loaded 
at 6 o’clock one evening last week. 
Following him from the stall to the 
ramp, perhaps a quarter of a mile 
away, were not less than 250 persons, 
gathered to wish him well. It was noted 
that not only was the local parish priest 
on hand but his Anglican counterpart 
as well, with additional clerical support 
from the adjacent cathedral town of 
Kildare. The local gentry, Irish breed- 
ers, farmers and even mothers trailing 


O N THREE successive Mondays three 
stallions, totaling in value ap- 
proximately $2 million, have arrived 
in New York at the teeming Idlewdld 
Airport. Following Solar Slipper and 
My Babu there came last week Eu- 
rope’s greatest money-winning Thor- 
oughbred, the brown Tulyar, winner 
of nine races and $217,027. For Tui- 
yar, who had shown his brilliance on 
the race course by winning Britain’s 
Epsom Derby, St. Leger and Eclipse 
Stakes among other races, 13 Ameri- 
can breeders laid down the sum of 
$672,000, a record figure for a stallion. 
The outcross offered to Americans by 
the combination of the best in Euro- 
pean bloodlines, plus an excellent rec- 
ord of racing ability in his direct fe- 
male line of descent, added to the 
attractiveness of the stallion. 

Tulyar’s career has been a matter of 
public interest on numerous occasions. 
Bred by the Aga Khan at the She- 
shoon Stud in County Kildare, this 
handsome brown son of Tehran and 
Neocracy by Nearco was trained by 
Marcus Marsh at Newmarket and was 
sold at the end of his 3-year-old career 
to the Irish government for approxi- 


HOUSEO SNUGLY in portable stall aboard Fan American Clipper, Tulyar .sips water 
from bucket held by Traveling Groom Douglas Cormaek. Stallion took the flight calmly. 


#HORSE RACING by HUMPHREY S. FINNEY 

Already the home of two costly and aristocratic stallions 
who flew in from Europe this month, the U.S. now bids a 


WELCOME TO TULYAR 


Jaws dropped last week when a grovp 
of businessmen paid SSVs million for Ihe 
Detroit baseball club. Bui that money 
secured title to a fine piece of real es- 
tate, to ihe contracts of 25 major league 
pros and to innumerable minor league 
properties. But last week, also. 13 Amer- 
ican breeders took delh'cmj of an article 
for which they had paid $672,000. The 
article was just one horse called Tulyar, 
and he brought nothing with him except 
four shoes and a blue-blooded lineage 
which would put a belted earl to shame. 

Hu mphrey Fin ney, who writes this de- 
scription of Tulyar’s safe transfer from 
Ireland to Kentucky, is the president of 
Fasig-Tipion Co., Inc., which has been 
esiahlished in New York since 1898 and 
is the only company to sell Thorough- 
bred race horses by auction all over the 
U.S. Ilisrejwrt: 


mately $700,000. There was great to- 
do in the Dail, Eire’s parliament, with 
considerable debate as to whether an 
impoverished country should spend 
such a vast sum on a race horse. The 
rightness of the purchase has been 
proved by the Irish government’s re- 
ceiving the benefit of three years’ use 
of the horse and then selling him at ap- 
proximately his cost. There are, none- 
theless, many Irish breeders who de- 
plore the horse’s sale and departure for 
America. Said Frank Tuthill, a lead- 
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ENJOYINC FREEDOtvi after 2s-hour journey from Ireland, Tulyar gets in some brisk 
exercise at new home in Kentucky as A. B. Hancock, one of 13 co-owners, supervises. 


baby carriages followed in Tulyar’s 
w'ake. 

Tulyar, apparently quite aware that 
he was the star of the show, marched 
regally up the road, surveyed the 
van and proceeded immediately up 
the ramp. In Ireland all movement of 
hor.se.s i.s handled by the government’s 
road transport division, which had 
sent its best horse box for the occasion. 
It was an easy four-hour trip to Limer- 
ick, and then on to Shannon, where 
Wing Commander Tim Vigors, who 
had acted as agent in the sale, was 
on hand to see the horse loaded on 
Pan American’s Clipper llight for New 
York and Lexington. 

The DC-6, in command of a veter- 
an pilot. Captain Freeman Ricketts, 
awaited its distinguished passenger. 
One lone portable stall, about three 
feet wide, seven feet long and five foot 
six at the sides, was lashed to ringbolts 
on the plane’s floor. Emerging from 
the side door of his box. Tulyar stood 
a moment, glanced over the plane from 
stem to stern, walked down one ramp 
and up the longer steep incline to the 
plane’s cargo port and disappeared 
from view of the onlookers. Accompa- 
nying him was Matthew Lynch, for 44 
years a stallion groom at the Irish Na- 
tional Stud and never before either out 
of Ireland or on a plane. The latter 
obviously had more doubts about the 
trip than had Tulyar, who proceeded to 
chew on his hay. At 12t40 a.m. Irish 
time (7:40 p.m. E.D.T.) we were off 
for America. 

Our traveling companions were Colo- 
nel Floyd Sager, retired United States 
Army veterinarian, now resident at the 
Claiborne Farm in Paris, Kentucky, 
Tulyar’s American home, and the Vig- 
ors’ traveling groom, Douglas Cormack, 
a youngster who was making his 12th 
trip across the ocean with horses. With 
a 65-foot-by-l 0-foot floor space, and 
8^-2 feet of head room, there was ample 
area for us to stroll around and relax 
on bales of hay for beds. In addition, 
the galley supplied anything needed in 
the way of food, and a couple of regu- 
lar passenger seats were in the plane. 

Tulyar showed some slight nervous- 
ness at the moment of take-off which 
immediately passed, and never a foot 
did he move or a hair turn in the 121-a 
hours of the llight to New York. The 
grooms offered him water from time to 
time, but he consumed no more than 
half a bucket throughout the trip. The 
hay net was more something to be 
played with than eaten from, not more 
than 10 pounds being consumed en 
route — which is rather light for such a 
powerful horse. Tulyar is an inveterate 


consumer of Mr. Guinness’ famous 
product. A supply of the latter seemed 
to be the only thing lacking in the 
plane for the horse’s comfort. 

DISTINGUISHED IMMIGRANT 

Arriving in New York, Tulyar never 
moved as the plane touched land but 
was much interested when the repre- 
sentatives of the Public Health Service 
came aboard to inspect crew and pas- 
sengers. In a novel method of proce- 
dure Tulyar was transferred from the 
stall he had occupied to a new, disin- 
fected one put aboard at Idlewild. All 
surplus hay, refuse and the spare stall 
were removed from the plane, and the 
plane was fumigated before clearance 
could be had for Lexington, Kentucky. 

The trip to Lexington took three 
hours and was as uneventful as the 
ocean crossing. At America’s horse- 
breeding capital, Syndicate Manager 
A. B. Hancock Jr. was awaiting Tul- 
yar’s arrival. The horse set foot on 
American soil for the first time at 2:40 
p.m. C.D.T. He was immediately re- 
loaded in a van and taken to Paris, 
where he arrived at 4 p.m. Thus, in 28 
hours to the minute after leaving his 
stall at County Kildare, Tulyar was 
turned out at Claiborne Farm where 
his neighbors— NasruUah, Hill Prince, 
Ambiorix, Princequillo, Turn-to and 
the rest— were rushing around their 
paddocks evincing considerable interest 
in the newcomer. Obviously horrified 


by such a radical procedure w'as Matt 
Lynch, who predicted dire results 
from such unorthodox treatment. Not 
so Tulyar, who jumped and kicked, 
raced around and enjoyed his freedom 
but soon settled down to enjoy a taste 
of bluegrass. 

Quizzed about Tulyar’s status, Mr. 
Hancock advised that the stallion 
would stand at an advertised stud fee 
of $10,000 to any outside mares lucky 
enough to get nominations to his court. 
Ownership is vested in a syndicate of 
32 shares. Holding four shares each are 
Mr. Hancock, Harry F. Guggenheim, 
John D. Hertz and Ogden Phipps. J. S. 
Phipps has three shares, while John W. 
Hanes, Howell Jackson, Howard Kech, 
Mrs. H. C. Phipps and Roger Williams 
each have two. Single interests are held 
by Charlton Clay, Thomas M. Girdler 
and Warner Jones Jr. 

The over-all cost of shipping Tulyar 
from Ireland to Kentucky came to 
some So, 000. In accordance with prac- 
tice, the horse was insured against 
death for about 4% of his value. Poli- 
cies are not issued against illness or in- 
jury, even if the accident is such as to 
make the horse incapable of rendering 
the services for which he was acquired. 
But in the event of an injury so bad 
that the horse has to be destroyed, in- 
surance may be collected. 

So the purchase and shipment of a 
Thoroughbred is always a gamble. This 
one, so far, has come off well. 


TURN THE PAGE FOR A REPORT FROM ARLINGTON PARK ON 
GREEK GAME’S VICTORY IN THE ARLINGTON FUTURITY 
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HORSE RACING Continued 

ONE FOR THE 
FUTURE BOOK 

Greek Game takes the Arlinston Juvenile classic^ adding 
to the joy of the Midwest's pampere d, nongambling fans 


W HEN^ THE HORSES reached the club- 
house turn the sport-shirted man 
and his housedressed wife and his blue- 
jeaned son were all on their feet. “Come 
on, Greek Game,” they shouted, prac- 
tically as one. The child, a frisky colt 
of about 8 {some two-thirds of the ma- 
jor tracks in the U.S., including those 
in Illinois, admit children), spilled a 
few drops of his chocolate soda as he 
waved it imploringly toward the finish 
line. Greek Game rolled under the 
wire, and the family trio’s joy was com- 
plete. “What a horse,” shouted the 
husband. “Goes like a machine,” said 
the wife. “He runs fast,” said the boy. 

An interested bystander couldn’t re- 
sist asking a personal question. “Did 
you have a big bet down?” he asked 
the husband. 

“Bet?” said the sport-shirted man. 
“Who bets?” 

Who bets, indeed, at Chicago’s mam- 
moth Arlington Park, home of pam- 
pered customers, luxuriating jockeys 
and contented horses? The answer is: 
lots of people, but not everybody. Many 
a customer is happy to kick in $2 for a 
clubhouse seat just for the privilege of 
watching the horses run. As Chicago 
Daily News Sports Editor John Car- 
michael once remarked after forget- 
ting his pass and paying his money 
like the commonfolk, “This is such 
a beautiful track you can afford to 
take a small loss before the races even 
start. It’s a pleasure to pay your way 
in.” Greater admiration hath no pass- 
less sportswriter. 

Credit for creating this race-trackers’ 
Elysium goes to a mild-mannered well- 
heeled 64-year-old businessman named 
Benjamin F. (for Franklin) Lindheim- 
er. Starting in an atmosphere of apathy 
and downright pessimism, Lindheimer 
singlehandedly destroyed the old can- 
ard that Chicago and the Midwest 
were “the graveyard of horse racing.” 
If a few Midwest tracks are still dismal 
operations, that’s because Lindheimer 


can’t be everywhere at once. Veteran 
Jockey Johnny Adams says, “A lot of 
Midwest tracks in the days before Mr. 
Lindheimer were crummy, run-down 
places. They were nothing but open-air 
roulette wheels. There’s a few like that 
left, but not many, thanks to him.” 

In all, Lindheimer (he and his as- 
sociates own Arlington and Washington 
Parks) shelled out $12 million in 12 
years for improvements, and he plans 
to spend $3.5 million more in the com- 
ing year. Biggest winner was the cus- 
tomer. As Lindheimer points out: “We 
had to gear everything to the $2 bettor. 
There aren’t many big spenders here, 
and we can’t depend on wealthy va- 
cationers the way California and New 
Jersey and Florida tracks do. Who va- 
cations in Chicago? We’re dealing with 
the machinist, the clerk and the farm- 
er, and we try to make it nice for them.” 
Evidently Lindheimer succeeds. Last 
year’s average daily mutuel handle at 


Arlington and Washington ranked 
ninth and 10th in the nation in terms 
of average daily mutuel betting — and 
most of it from the “little man.” 

The $2 bettor boards a Chicago & 
Northwestern train downtown, is 
whisked to Arlington Park in 35 min- 
utes. He walks several hundred feet 
under a shed, pays his money, climbs 
on one of the park's 16 escalators. He 
is neither rained upon nor required to 
climb a single step. If he has driven to 
the track, he has 15,000 parking places 
to choose from (one spot for every two 
seats in the stands). If his car breaks 
down, it is serviced free by an emer- 
gency repair crew. If he has been forced 
to park on a distant backlot, he buses 
to the grandstand and buses back after 
the races. If he wants to bet, he has a 
320-foot mutuel line waiting for his 
convenience. 

By next year the Lindheimer opera- 
tion also will have set the pace in air- 
conditioning and heating. Washington 
Park already is air-conditioned by the 
two largest portable refrigeration units 
in the world. Arlington Park will have 
the same setup in 1957. At Washington 
Park, where spring racing can be a 
chilly pastime, Lindheimer’s engineers 
set up “hot air curtains” in front and 
back of the main grandstand. Blowers 
spaced every 30 feet discharge down- 
ward blasts of warm air. 

Net result of all this crafty kindness 
has been a resurgence of interest in 
Thoroughbred racing in an area once 
considered a horseman’s wasteland. So 
it was no surprise when a big crowd 
came to Arlington last week to watch 
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seven ambitious 2-year-olds go to the 
post for the 27th running of the $140,- 
850 Arlington Futurity, a race which in 
previous years has tipped handicappers 
to potential next-year winners of the 
Kentucky Derby, Belmont and Preak- 
ness (e.ff., Hill Ciail, winner of the 
Futurity in 1951, the Derby in 1952). 

The question to be answered at this 
year’s Futurity was: How good is Greek 
Game? The strapping, big-footed colt, 
1,140 pounds heavy and 16 hands high, 
was tagged by Owner Fred W. Hooper 
“the fastest colt I’ve ever owned.” Win- 
ner of his three previous starts, Greek 
Game had ripped five and a half fur- 
longs in 1:04-5, four-fifths of a second 
off the track record, in beating All 
Speed for first place in the June 20 
primer. Now he was matched with an 
English import named Ben Lomond, 
an impressive winner at Belmont, and 
five other fast sprinters. To complicate 
matters, the track was a slough of mud 
and water, and Greek Game was un- 
tested as a mudder. 

GOOD MUDDER 

The conditions didn’t keep the crowd 
from running odds on the favorite all 
the way down to 1 to 5. Mud or no mud, 
the combination of Greek Game and 
Willie Hartack looked unbeatable. It 
was. Greek Game was first out of the 
gate and led all the way around the 
comparatively dry first half mile. Then 
he sloshed into a final two-furlong 
stretch that gleamed like a Louisiana 
bayou. “Now we’ll find out,” somebody 
shouted. The big brown colt began to 
pull away. “He loves it,” somebody 
else shouted, and under the wire loped 
Greek Game, five lengths ahead of Jet 
Colonel, six ahead of Etonian. The 
time: 1;12'5, less than four seconds 
away from Hill Gail’s track record 
of 1:08*5 and a remarkably fast pace 
for the six-furlong mush. The victory 
proved that the undefeated son of 
Olympia, like Arlington Park, can oper- 
ate in any kind of weather. It also sent 
home in a happy frame of mind the 
nonbetting, sport-shirted husband and 
his enthusiastic family. ''e n d': 

—Jack Oi.sk>j 
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“His neigh is like the bidding of a monarch, 

And his countenance enforces homage.” 

King Henry V 

THE MORGAN HORSE 

Let your child grow up with a Morgan coil. .\s Amcrica’.s oldest breed, 
he is noted for his kind temperament and his versatility. 

A Morgan is an ideal pleasure horse under saddle or in harness; on the 
mails or just for pleasant country use. 

Subscribe to the ofiiciai magazine, “The Morgan Horse'’. Send $3.50 
per year — $6.50 for two years to: 

Box S — Leominster, Massachusetts 
For lists of breeders and other iiifonnalion write: 

The Morgan Horse Club, Inc. 

90 Broad Street, New York 4, New York 



KEEP YOUR LEATHER ALIVE WITH 
AMERICA’S ACE CONDITIONER 

The LEXOL Corporallan, Caldwell, N. J. 


You Con Depend Qn 


STRONGER Yet SAFER 



Won’t Upset The Stomach 

Anacin® not only gives stront/er, faster 
relief from pain of headache, neuritis and 
neuralgia— but is also safer. Won't upset 
the stomach and has no bad effects. You 
see, Anacin is like a doctor's prescription. 
That is, Anacin contains not just one but 
a combination of medically proven, active 
ingredients. Scientific research has 
proved vo sinyle drug can give such 
strong yet .such safe relief as Anacin. 
Buy Anacin Tablets today! 


Suffer from Poison Ivy? 
Kill it now with NEW 

ACP POISON 
IVY KILLER 

(contains AMIZOL) 



"CoTitains Amizol” — that’s 
the secret of this highly effective 
poison ivy killer. Amizol is the 
latest herbicide discovery to 
come out of ACP’s great labora- 
tories. It’s patented and it’s 
unique. Tests prove ACF Poison 
Ivy Killer to be by far the best 
for the specific jjurpose of killing 
this hated weed. 


Don’t put up with poison ivy 
a day longer. Kill it now so it 
won’t threaten your children . . . 
all your family. Get after it now 
— today. Just spray it away . . . 
and keep it away . . . with ACP 
Poison Ivy Killer. 

8-oz. canister $1 .25 
24-oz. canister $3.35 


At garden-supply and hardware stores 

AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. Ambler, Pa. • Niles, Calif. 

Makers of Weedone, World's No. 1 Weed Killer 
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MILWAUKEE BRAVES 

continued from page 11 


in the league in ERA. He has a peculiar 
motion and can throw all three of his 
standard pitches— the curve, fast ball 
and slider— with any one of three de- 
iiveries— overhand, three-quarters or 
side-arm. And in addition Burdette has 
probably the best sinker in baseball. 

Buhl, who won 13 games and had 
the third best ERA in the league in 
1953, would undoubtedly have done 
even better last year (13 wins again) 
with a little more control. Now he has 
the control. “He still walks quite a 
few,” admits Catcher Crandall, “but 
this year, whenever he has to, he has 
been able to get the ball where he wants 
it.” And now, for the first time, Buhl 
has picked up the experience and con- 
fidence necessary to go with his great 
physical abilities. 

Spahn, the only left-hander of the 
five, has of course been one of base- 
ball’s best pitchers during the last dec- 
ade and still is. He is fast, his control is 
beautiful to watch, and he gets more 
cunning every year. 

Conley, now apparently recovered 
from his spring training w’oes, has 


stepped back in to show that same big 
sweeping motion that made him virtu- 
ally unbeatable last year. When he 
comes off the mound, opposing batters 
sometimes get the panicky feeling that 
he might reach right out and hand the 
ball to the catcher without even throw- 
ing it at all. And Crone, who like 
the others has at least three different 
pitches and gets them all over with 
remarkable control, is frankly looked 
upon by everyone connected with the 
Milwaukee team as the be.st young 
pitching prospect in baseball. 

The Braves pitching does not end 
even here. The bullpen is solid and 
behind the starting five there are at 
least two youngsters — Bob Trowbridge 
and Taylor Phillips — just itching to 
beat somebody out for a regular job. 

But even such a superb pitching staff 
as this has become might not be able, 
all alone, to carry a team forever. 
Through the early months of the sea- 
son they did just that when only Bill 
Bruton, of all the batsmen, was able 
to resemble a major league hitter at 
the plate. But just when it appeared 


that the superior stiekwork of the Cin- 
cinnati Redlegs was going to carry 
them away from the pack, the Braves 
began to find the range, too. Or at 
least two of them did— Aaron and 
Adcock. And the way these two have 
been hitting, it has begun to look like 
that might be enough. 

Aaron, of course, was no surprise. 
Of all the fine-looking youngsters in 
the National League, none has been 
chasing a ticket to the Hall of Fame 
with any more singleness of purpose 
than this slender 22-year-old from the 
mud flats of Mobile. He began the sea- 
son slowly, but Haney just looked at 
this young man with the wnist-popping 
swing and said, “He’s still below his 
potential. He’s a .330 hitter— at least 
— and I haven't the slightest doubt 
that he’ll be up there before long.” 
Last weekend Aaron was hitting .336, 
second in the National League— and 
still climbing. 

HOW LONG? 

The Braves hoped that Adcock 
would hit, too, and— if he did — they 
knew he would hit hard. But as always 
with the big first baseman, the ques- 
tion was not so much when as if— and 
even then how long it would last. For 
in his six previous big league seasons, 
Adcock had gained fame only as one of 
the most dangerous streak hitters in 
baseball when hot; when cold, he was 
virtually useless. On July 31, 1954 he 
hit four home runs in one game, yet hit 
a total of only 23 all season. Last year 
he hit only 15, although it is true that 
he missed almost half of the season 
after a Jim Hearn pitch broke his arm. 
But this year, although hale and hearty 
once again, he was hitting only -197 
in mid-May when Grimm mercifully 
benched him in place of Rookie Torre. 

But the night of June 1 6, in a losing 
cause, Adcock banged out a pinch-hit 
home run, and perhaps only because of 
this, Grimm reinstated him to the.<5tart- 
ing lineup in his last olTicial act as man- 
ager. Since then, no one has been able 
to get him out. 

The next day, using a lightweight 
bat borrowed from Carl Furillo, he hit 
three home runs in a double-header 
against the Dodgers, including one 
Gargantuan smash which propelled the 
first ball in history over the left-field 
roof at Ebbets Field. Furillo, undoubt- 
edly feeling much like the man who 
locked the barn door too late, reclaimed 
his bat and probably hid it, but by then 
the damage was done. Adcock ordered 
up a batch of light bats of his own 
and kept right on hitting home runs. 
Back home in Milwaukee after the All- 
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Star Game, he personally beat the 
Dodgers four times in three days with 
a home run in each game. The follow- 
ing afternoon, with the Braves seeking 
their sixth straight victory in the sec- 
ond game of a double-header against 
the Pirates, Adcock came to bat in the 
fourth inning with two out and the 
game tied up 1- 1. “If he hits one now,” 
said a Milwaukee fan in a mezzanine 
box .seat, ‘‘they'll give him the keys to 
the city.” So Adock hit one, far into 
the left-field bleachers, which was all 
Phillips needed to hang up his victory, 
and the man in the box seat, after 
crushing his neighbor’s hat, said, “I 
think I’ll give him those keys myself.” 

That was Adcock’s 17th home run 
of the year and eighth in nine games. 
The next day, while awaiting batting 
practice, he was startled by the ap- 
pearance of a young head hanging over 
the top of tlie Braves dugout which 
said, “Thataboy, -Toe. You’re the real 
power of our team.” Joe waved back 
with a grin. ‘‘That is much better,” he 
said happily to a teammate, watching 
the head disappear, “than what they 
were calling me a couple of weeks ago.” 
And Fred Haney, who had been limp- 
ing around with a big toe swollen up 
the size of an egg after a nocturnal en- 
counter with a bedpost at home, ad- 
mitted that although ‘‘most of the 
time it hurts like heck, every time Ad- 
cock hits one of those home runs, it’s 
like getting an anesthetic. When the 
ball goes over the fence, that toe just 
automatically feels real good for a 
while.” 

These are no pop-fly home runs ei- 
ther, for Adcock has always been a 
long-distance slugger and perhaps the 
only thing that has kept his showier 
drives from being classed with those of 
Mickey Mantle i.s the fact that Braves 
Publicist Don Davidson doesn’t own a 
tape measure. Joe once drove the only 
ball in history into the center-field 
bleachers at the Polo Grounds. His 
first-game home run the night of July 
13 against the Dodgers was a line drive 
which landed at least 30 feet past the 
center-field fence and became famous 
almost immediately as “the longest 
ball ever hit in County Stadium.” And 
last week when he personally terrorized 
the Giants, Milwaukee fans will always 
believe that the rain which held up the 
game for an hour and a half that after- 
noon was brought on directly by Joe’s 
first-inning grand-slam home run. 

The Ruben Gomez affaire (see imge 
27) si3nply illustrated the second of the 
two worries the Braves must live with 
constantly where their big slugger is 
concerned. The first is the always- 


present possibility that Adcock will 
slip back into one of his protracted 
slumps. But sometimes the bean ball 
is an even bigger worry, for Joe Adcock 
is a man who draws them like Milwau- 
kee suds draws flies. Adcock crowds the 
plate with a tight, closed stance. He 
is big (6 feet 4 inches), heavy (210 
pounds) and not a quick ducker. 

So varied and assorted pitches each 
year plunk of! Adcock’s cranium and 
shoulders and arms and legs with al- 
most monotonous regularity, and 
probably only his native Louisiana 
toughness has kept him from perma- 
nent injury. In August 1954, the day 
after Adcock hit the four home runs, 
Clem Labine bounced a pitch off his 
head and, in this instance, only a pro- 
tective helmet saved his life. In Sep- 
tember of the same year, Don New- 
combe hit him with a pitch which 
broke his left thumb and put him on 
the sidelines the rest of the year. And 
then, on July 31, 1955, the pitch of 
Hearn’s which fractured his arm caused 
Adcock to miss nearly 70 games as he 
sat out the rest of that year, too. It 


had become so bad that Joe’s major 
problem in baseball is not to break 
Babe Ruth’s home run record but 
merely to finish a season. 

But accidents can happen to any- 
one at any moment in baseball and it 
does no good to worry about them in 
advance. The only big worry in Mil- 
waukee just now is: Can Milwaukee 
stay up there? 

“The race,” says practicing pessi- 
mist Haney, “will probably go down 
to the last week— or maybe even the 
last day. None of the three leading 
clubs is so much stronger than the oth- 
er two that it can open up a big lead 
and relax.” 

But he says this a little less emphat- 
ically than he did just two weeks ago. 
And all over Milwaukee the hotels are 
beginning to receive reservations for 
the World Series which, to Milwau- 
keeans, is not a surprising thing at all. 
For almost four years they have been 
making the same plans themselves. 

So this may be the Braves’ year. 
Meanwhile, Fred Haney’s big toe is 
feeling better all the time. 
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TEAM PERFORMANCES 


Milwaukee 

Cincjnnatl 

eiODklyn 

Ctiicago 

Pillsbuigh 

Philadelphia 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Cleveland 5-2 

Boelon 5-3 

Washington 3-2 


Detroit 
Chicago 
Kansas City 


(53-32) 

(51-36) 

(18-39) 

(39-461 

(40-45) 

(40-49) 


(50-37) 

(49-39) 

(36-55) 

(61-29) 

(40-48) 
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TEAM LEADERS 


Week Soasoi 

Aaron .459 Aaron 

Bailey .480 Bailey 

Furillo .414 Fuiillo 

Banks .313 Banks 

Virdon .379 Clemente 

Valo .316 Ashbutn 


Mantle .455 Mantle 

Francona .471 Kell 

Boone .375 Maxwell 

Fox .500 Minosb 

Power .529 Power 


.336 Adcock 21 Buhl 


12-4 


Klusrewski 24 
Snider 21 
Banks 22 
tong 19 
Ennis 17 
Lopala i? 
Boyer 20 
Mays tS 


Wertz 
Sievers 

Mantle 
Nieman 9 

Maxwell 17 

Doby 9 

Lopez 13 

Simpson 13 


Buideile . . . 

Lawrence 13-1 

Newcombe 13-5 

Rush 8-3 

Friend 12-8 

Hadilix g-3 

Mizell 9-7 


Brewer 

Kamos 

Siobbs 

Ford 

Hoelt 

Kellner 


HEROES AND GOATS 


BaUing(NL) 
Batting (At) 
Home run 
bitters (NL) 
Home run 
hitlers (AL) 
Pitching (NL) 
Pitching (At) 
tRA(NL) 
ERA(NL) 
Complete 
games (NL) 
Complete 
games (AL) 
Team HR (NL) 
Team HR(AL) 
ream runs (Nl) 
Team runs (AL) 
Team hits (NL) 
Team hits (AL) 


HE SEASON (to J 
BEST 

Bailey, Cin, .344 
Mantle, NY, ,371 
Kluszewski, Cin, 24 
(1 per 13 AB) 
Mantle. NY, 32 
(1 pet 10 AB) 
Lawrence, Cm, 13-1 
Brewer, Bos, 13-3 
Kaiser, Chi, 2.09 
ford, NY, 2.25 
Roberts. Phil. 13 
(in 21 starts) 

Ford, NY. 13 
(in 18 starts) 
Cincinnati, 127 
New York. 118 
Cincinnati, 446 
New York. 519 
St. Louis, 847 
Boston, 865 


luty 22) 

WORST 

Campanella, Bkn, .212 
Gardner. Balt, .213 
Kazanski, Phil, I 
(per 292 AB) 
Miranda, Balt, 1 
(pet 286 AB) 

Hacker. Chi. 2-8 
Hernage, KG. 1-9 
Rogovin, Phil. 5,64 
Wiesler. Wash, 6.30 
Law, Pitt, I 
(in 13 starts) 

Slone, Wash, L 
(in 13 starts) 
Philadelphia, 70 
Baltimore, 49 
New York, 290 
Baltimore, 325 
New York. 671 
Baltimore. 706 


RUNS PRODUCED 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Boyer, St L (.319) 

Musiai, SI L(.334) 

Aaron, Mil (.336) 

Kluszewski. Cm (.278).. 
Robinson, Cm (.299) 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Mantle, iYr(.371).. 
Kalme, Del (.284). . 
Philley.Chi (.258).. 
Simpson, KC (.289) 
Wertz, Clev(.301).. 


THE ROOKIES 

NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Robinson. Cin. .299 Berberel, Wash, .303 
Robinson, Cin, 21 Colavito. Clev, 5 
riancona. Ball, S 
Robinson, Cin. 46 Buddin, Bos. 32 
Valentinelli, Chi. 5-1 Sister, Bos. 4-4 
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SALUTING THE BABE RUTH LEAGUE 

A great company of professional and amateur 
champions in all leading sports is working to raise 
money needed for research into paraplegia. Within 
the amateur group, the Babe Ruth League has 
pledged itself to raise $50,000 for this cause. I con- 
gratulate them for their unselfish devotion. 


A Message from Joe DiMoggio, Chairman 
All Sports Committee tor the Paralyzed 


Paraplegia and quadriplegia result from se- 
vere spinal injury. Paralysis from the neck or 
waist down was nearly always fatal, until 
much was learned about treatment and retrain- 
ing during World War II. Today 5.000 veterans 
get about in wheelchairs and on crutches, most 
of them working full or part time. 

For civilians injured in highway, industrial or 
sporting accidents, there are a few — too few — 
splendid pioneering institutions. Eoch case costs 
about S45,000. 

I'd like you to know about Steve Harshfield. 
Steve always loved sports, basketball, swim- 
ming, iceskating, and was a crack shot with his 
16 gauge. After several seasons of midget base- 
ball, he played catcher on the Rapid City All 
Stars under American Legion sponsorship. 
Steve had his Merit Badge for life 
saving. Then came his accident. He 
suffered a broken neck diving into a 
shallow creek. His spinal cord was 
severed. Paralysis was immediate. 

He was given little chance to survive. 

Thanks to skillful care at the Insti- 
tute of Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation in New York, Steve made 
a successful recovery — as a wheel- 
chair quadriplegic. Now 15, Steve 
attends Widney High School for the 
Handicapped in Los Angeles, keep- 
ing his alert interest in friends, stud- 
ies and sports. But we know, and 
Steve knows, that the only real hope 
for those who suffer a spinal injury 
is in new discoveries through re- 
search. 

Begun by the Paralyzed Veterans 
of America, this research fund is ad- 
ministered by a group of leading 
doctors at the nation's top medical 
schools. Nearly $100,000 in grants 
has been given to brilliant young 


surgeons, neurologists and research men at 
Yale, Indiana, Southern California, Harvard, 
Duke, Wisconsin. Illinois, Oklahoma, and Cam- 
bridge Universities for their study of the still 
mysterious ways in which the brain and spinal 
cord behave. 

Will you help in one or more of the following 
ways: 

1. Each home team will, we hope, permit the Committee to 
ask ions for contributions at events with maximum attend- 
ance. 

2. Clubs, teams, arenas, and organizations may also make 
gifts and grants directly to the Foundation, 

3. In many instances, leagues, associa- 
tions and clubs have indicated willing- 
ness to hold special events with net 
proceeds donated to the Foundation. 
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THE MANAGER 

contvnced from page 31 


“I don’t know,” said the Manager. 
‘‘A kioodle’s been around for a long 
time. Who knows where it eomes from? 
All you need to know is what it means.” 

“Then, roughly,” I said, checking 
my notes, “you have name fighters, 
club fighters, tomato cans, dogs and 
kioodles.” 

“Roughly,” said the Manager, a bit 
bored by the questioning. “But you 
got to remember this. A name fighter 
can be a dog or a kioodle too. Kioodle 
and dog is, maybe, a quality. That’s 
it, perhaps more of a quality. Though 
that isn't right either. For example, 
Rocky Castellan! is a name fighter, 
right? Castellani, maybe he’s got a lit- 
tle too much dog in him than’s good 
for him. Left, right, then hold. The 
referee breaks them. Castellani does 
the same thing. Left, right, then hold.” 

It was getting close to 3. We walked 
back to Stillman’s. The Fighter and 
the Trainer were there. The four of us 
walked up Eighth Avenue and over to 
a steak house on Central Park South. 


“After the steak,” the Manager said, 
dropping back to talk to me, “we’ll 
walk him around for a couple of blocks. 
I.;et him digest it better.” 

The headwaiter greeted us in the 
restaurant. “He’s fighting in the Gar- 
den tonight,” said the Manager, point- 
ing to the Fighter. The Fighter smiled, 
the headwaiter appeared pleased. He 
gave us a table on the side and took 
care of us himself. The Manager or- 
dered for the Fighter first. 

“A steak, a good thick one,” he said, 
holding up two fingers side by side to 
indicate the desired thickness. “No 
horse meat. A good steak. Medium 
rare. Medium rare, right?” 

“Medium rare,” said the Fighter. 

“And a pot of tea and some toast 
too,” said the Manager. “A little salad, 
just lettuce and tomato, on the side. 
Nothing on the salad for him.” The 
headwaiter left with the order. 

“In boxing,” the Managersaid, “you 
are only as big as your fighter. Don’t 
forget that. Write that down. ‘A man- 


ager is only as big as his fighter.’ If the 
fighter’s a bum, the manager’s a bum. 
Now you take a guy like Bill Daly. A 
helluva manager. You people got all 
upset when he had the trouble with 
Martinez, right? Don’t get so upset. 
Martinez had no right to break away. 
And don’t give me this stuff about the 
contract ending. Believe me, he had no 
right. If he did, I would tell you. You 
know what happened there? Martinez 
was a piece of nothing when Daly got 
him. A piece of nothing! And Daly 
moved him. He moved him! How Daly 
moved that piece of nothing. Only a 
Daly, a helluva manager, could move 
a piece of nothing like that. He fed 
him one bum after another. Real to- 
mato cans. Who did Martinez fight, 
really? Nobody. It was beautiful. A 
helluva manager Daly, moving that far 
with a piece of nothing. And what hap- 
pens? The old man and the brother — 
who know nothing, but nothing, about 
boxing — they move in and want to 
manage the fighter. They want to 
manage the fighter! It was awful, I tell 
you. That’s why no manager would 
continued on next page 
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THE MANAGER 

continued from page 45 

fight Martinez. Forget about the 
Guild. I know all about the Guild. But 
every manager felt that way about 
Martinez. They seen what Daly done, 
and they lost fighters like that. It's 
terrible to lose a fighter. Just when 
Daly had made something out of this 
piece of nothing, the family wants to 
take over. Finally, they get their senses 
back when nobody won’t fight them, 
and they give the kid back to Daly. 
Even the fighter believes in Daly— 
and he don’t know what happened! 
And it’s Daly who done it all. Now 
Martinez believes in himself so much I 
wouldn’t be surprised if he won the 
title. Daly maneuvered that kid like 
nothing, and there isn’t a manager in 
boxing who don’t know it. A helluva 
manager.” 

Table talk 

The Fighter was half through his 
steak before the Manager and the 
Trainer ordered. The Manager ordered 
lasagna. The Trainer ordered a bowl 
of soup. I had cheesecake. 

“How do you feel? Okay?” the Man- 
ager asked the Fighter. 

”A11 right,” said the Fighter. 

"That’s my boy,” said the Manager. 
"Not a nerve in his body. A real class 
fighter.” 

The Fighter smiled. 

"You get him tonight,” said the 
Manager, doubling up his fist and grin- 
ning. 

"I’ll try,” said the Fighter. 

"That’s what I like to hear,” said 
the Manager. "With you, I’m going 
to move.” 

The headwaiter brought our orders. 
No one spoke much; in fact, the Man- 
ager made the only remark while we 
were eating. 

"That soup sounds good,” he said to 
the Trainer. 

"Funny man,” said the Trainer, 
looking up from the bowl. 

When we finished, the Manager paid 
the check and tipped the headwaiter 
$3. “Now we walk a little. Digest that 
steak,” he said. We walked down and 
over to Eighth and ooth. There the 
Manager told the Trainer to take the 
Fighter back to the hotel. He gave the 
Fighter money for a cab and said he 
would see them at the hotel at 7:15. 
They hailed a cab and left. 

I asked the Manager why he had 
given the Fighter cab money. He gave 
me an odd look. “I handle the mon- 
ey,” he said. "Why should he pay the 
cab? It’s none of his business.” 


"Why not?” I asked. 

"Cause it ain’t,” the Manager said 
with emphasis. "Cause fighters don’t 
bother with money. What I give him 
after the fight is his. That’s it. I pay 
the expenses.” 

The Manager suggested that we go 
into a nearby cafeteria for coffee. “This 
money business,” he said, after we had 
settled ourselves at a rear table with 
coffee, “I handle the money. One thing 
you should know. As I told you, I’m 
the general and he's the soldier. He 
knows the money business is my end. 
All he does is fight and get in shape.” 

"How much does the fighter get?” 
I asked. 

"Let me explain it all to you,” the 
Manager said, pushing his cup away. 


“We’ll go back to the beginning. You 
cut the fighter from the first. Know 
why? He knows then what’s coming 
to him, he gets. What’s coming to me, 
I get. What's coming to the trainer, 
he gets. Now the commission says that 
the cut is to he one-third for the man- 
ager, two-thirds for the fighter and the 
expenses off the top. The same with 
the money for the trainer, off the top. 
Okay. That’s what the commission 
says. Now before the fighter even fights 
once, you got headaches. A manager’s 
headaches. The manager has to lay out 
the gym dues. That’s $6. He’s got to 
get the license and a doctor. That's 
$10. Then you got to get a mouth- 
piece, a hand-fitted mouthpiece for 
each tooth. That’s $15. Then you got 


“Tico bums — one for a four, one for an eight” 
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to get for the fighter a headguard, 
gloves, skip rope, cup protector, punch- 
ing bag, punching bag gloves. Alto- 
gether, these things come to $70. 
That’s 3 ust the initial things come to 
$70. That’s just the initial outlay. If 
he wants a robe, that’s an extra $25. 
All that’s before the kid starts. If he 
quits, you're stuck all that money. 

“Then there’s the additional, addi- 
tional headaches,’’ the Manager con- 
tinued. “Like borrowing money. ‘I need 
a few dollars for room rent, for food.’ 
Whatever comes up. So you lend him. 
Comes the first fight and there’s not 
enough money to take back. Or sup- 
pose he fights and he gets a bad eye cut 
and will be out for a month. You got 
to give him the whole purse — cause if 
you don’t he’s going to come back and 
borrow some. It’s cheaper that way. 
Now the fighter will complain his wife 
got laid off, she lo.st her job, they 
haven’t got the room rent. So you look 
to borrow from a friend or a shylock— 
if you can get it from a shylock cause 
shylocks don’t trust managers— cause 
when the fighter is in action, you’re in 
action. 

“Okay, so now he’s reached semi- 
final at the Garden,’’ said the Man- 
ager. “Two days before the bout he' 
fractures a thumb in the gym. Or he 
suffers a cut eye in training. Or he gets 
a virus. The bout is out, and the fight- 
er, who’s not working, needs more help 
from the manager. It’s things like that 
that cost money.’’ 

“How do you cut up purses with 
your fighters?” I asked. 

“Fifty-fifty,” said the Manager. 

“That’s not legal,” I said. 

“Hell, I know it,” said the Manager. 
“But I do it. I don’t run and tell Hel- 
fand I do it, but I do it. Fifty-fifty.” 

“You want to know how I cut up 
the purse?” the Manager asked. 

“Sure.” I said. 

"Okay,” said the Manager, taking 
a sheet of paper. “Here. Let’s take a 
$5,000 purse, for e.xample. It breaks 
down like this. We got $5,000. Okay. 
Off the top, first 10% for the trainer. 
Right? Okay. Ten percent of $5,000 
is $500. Now we subtract the $500 from 
the $5,000, and that leaves $4,500,” 
said the Manager, subtracting the 
$500 from the $5,000 on the sheet of 
paper. “Then, the expenses and train- 
ing camp. Just for example, let’s pick 
a round figure— $800. Okay, subtract 
that from the top, and that leaves us 
with $3,700. Okay. So now I take, say, 
$200 the fighter owes me back. That’s 
$3,500 left. But I’m still not finished. 
Then I give, say, $300 to the match- 
maker. I don’t have to, but I do it. 


Maybe I even give him a little more, 
figuring that maybe some other man- 
ager gives him $400. Why do I do it? 
I don’t have to. I want you to get that 
straight. There’s nothing forcing me to 
give money to the matchmaker. But 
I do it on my own, cause that’s the way 
the fight business is today. Fights is 
scarce, and when he’s got a fight to 
fill, I want him to think of me maybe 
before the next guy. But I don’t have 
to do it even though I do do it. Get 
that straight. 

Balm for the neii'nboijs 

“Okay. That leaves $3,200. Out of 
that I give $150, maybe $200, to the 
newspapermen. Not all — but enough. 
I really don’t have to do that either, 
but I better. One time 1 forgot and 
did they louse up my fighter! Did 
they! My fighter put up a good fight. 
He didn’t win, but he put up a good 
fight. What did the newspapermen 
write? ‘A bum, a crime, a mismatch.’ 
This way, when I give them the 
money, they say, ‘A good fight. Too 
bad he lost. Maybe there should be 
a rematch.’ ” 

“How does it work. I mean, how do 
you do it?” I asked. 

“You mean how 1 pay them?” said 
the Manager. “Like this,” he said, 
reaching inside his coat for his wallet. 
“I take the bills like this,” the Manager 
said, folding two $20 bills neatly and 
pressing them into the palm of his right 
hand. “And after the fight, I go up and 
shake hands and say, ‘How the hell are 
you?’ The newspaperman, he shakes 
my hand like this,” explained the 
Manager, slipping the money into my 
hand, “and says, ‘Oh, I’m fine. That 
was a great fight your boy put up.’ 
That’s it. That’s how it’s done.” 

“So I give the $200 to the newspa- 
permen. We had $3,200 left, so that 
leaves $3,000. Now if I was to try to 
be legit now — and how could I tell Hel- 
fand that I gave $200 to the newspa- 
permen? — and cut the money, one- 
third, two-thirds, that would only give 
the fighter about $2,000. Right? Now 
isn’t it better that when I get the 
$5,000 that I give him half right away? 
That’s what I mean by 50-50. Under- 
stand? He's got $2,500 that way, and 
he don't know nothing about the news- 
papermen or what else I do with the 
money. The 50-50 way means more 
money for the fighter. You know, some- 
times, with a few postponements and 
things like that, they can wind up 
with a minus with a small purse. 
Then you have to give him a thou- 
sand maybe.” 

“If you do this,” I asked, “how do 


you make money? I’m sure you don’t 
do it this way out of the goodness of 
your heart.” 

The Manager smiled. “Right. No 
goodness in my heart. You see when 
you move a fighter big and you got the 
big purses, then you make more. Say 
we was to get $30,000. We cut down 
the middle. I get 15, the fighter gets 
15. 1 take care of the expenses. But out 
of 15, the expenses aren’t too heavy. 
That’s how I get my end. Don’t worry, 
I get my end.” 

“What about the gangsters? The 
hoodlums? Do they give you trouble?” 

“The tough guys,” said the Manager 
leaning toward me, “I do no bu.siness 
with them. Any fighter I move, I know 
I move. It's all me. I do the moving 
on my own with a fighter. That’s why 
I have got no respect for managers who 
front for the tough guys. Like Hymie 
Wallman and Willie Ketchum. Both 
fronts. Both of them. Guys like that 
will step on you when you’re down. All 
the time they’re throwing their weight 
around because they’re connected. 

“I’ll give you a story— a true story 
—about one of Garbo’s fronts. Show 
you what a weasel he is. He takes his 
fighter out West to fight. Now Garbo 
has been cutting him pretty heavy 
lately. Don’t let him have much dough 
at all. You know what this manager 
does? You know what? That louse fig- 
ures he’ll make it up on the expenses. 
So he starts putting down big break- 
fasts and things like that. After the 
fight he comes back here and sees Gar- 
bo. He looks at the list, and he gets the 
idea. ‘You louse,’ he says. And he hits 
the manager with a backhand across 
the mouth. ‘Don’t go padding no more 
expenses,’ he tells him. I like to die 
laughing when I hear that. A true 
story, so help. me. I got it straight. 
Now T ask you. How much can a guy 
like the manager take? He has to be a 
real louse. A louse.” 

(I made an additional note on my 
pad. The Manager, like other man- 
agers, has a strict, but unconscious, 
semantic code. The word “louse” for 
example. When a manager says, “I 
think so-and-so is a louse,” one auto- 
matically assumes the person con- 
cerned is a manager. Much the same 
applies when talking about gangsters. 
A manager always calls a gangster a 
“tough guy,” or a “racket guy.” It 
would be a gaff of the worst sort, for 
example, to call a promoter a “rotten 
louse.” He would, more properly, be 
a “cheap crumb.”) 

It was getting close to 6. “I’m tired 
of talking,” said the Manager wearily. 

continued on next page 
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THE MANAGER 

continued from page 47 

“First time in my life I’m tired of talk- 
ing. Let’s take a break. Let’s go for a 
walk and maybe see the Fighter early.” 

“I have to go to the Garden,” I said. 
“I’m going to buy a ticket for the 
fight.” 

“Take this,” said the Manager, 
reaching into his wallet and giving me 
a boxer’s pass. 

“Thanks, but I’m going to buy a 
ringside.” 

“Then have this one,” the Manager 
said, handing me a ringside ticket. 

“No, I’ll buy one.” 

“Don’t be crazy,” the Manager 
said. “Take it.” 

“Let me pay you for it.” 

“Take it,” the Manager said insist- 
ently. 

“Well, let me pay you for it at least.” 

“All right,” said the Manager, sigh- 
ing. “It’s $2.25. The tax is paid.” 

I gave the Manager the $2.25. 
“Write eight bucks on your expenses,” 
he said. “You’ll need the dough if you 
get a kid.” 

We paid our checks and walked out. 
It was almost dark, and a bit chilly. We 
walked down Eighth, then swung east. 


A half block from the hotel the Man- 
ager said, “I think Ketchum is maybe 
out front. Follow me later. Room 329.” 
I ducked into a doorway and let the 
Manager go on alone. I gave him about 
five minutes, and then went into the 
hotel and up to the room. 

The Trainer unlocked the door. The 
Fighter was on the bed, leafing through 
a copy of a magazine. 

“You take this picture?” he asked. 

“No, I don’t take pictures,” I said. 

“I tol’ ya he doan take pitchas,” the 
Trainer said. 

“What you doin’ then?” the Fighter 
asked me. 

“He’s writin’ about us. You, me,” 
said the Trainer, smiling. 

“God forbid,” said the Manager, 
slumped in a chair. 

“What’s he doin’ then?” the Fighter 
asked again, pointing at me. 

“Nothing,” said the Manager. “Read 
the magazine. Look at television. Take 
it easy. Don’t worry.” 

“Okay,” said the Fighter in a hurt 
tone, and he turned back to the maga- 
zine. 

“How you feel?” the Manager asked 
the Fighter a minute later. “You all 
right?” 

“Okay,” said the Fighter. 


“Nothin’ wrong wit’ him,” said the 
Trainer. 

"You’re sure?” the Manager asked. 

“Sure I’m sure,” said the Trainer. 

“Okay,” said the Manager. 

The Fighter threw the magazine on 
the floor, rolled over on his back and 
stared at the overhead light. 

“What happens now?” I asked the 
Manager. 

“We’ll leave here in a little while,” 
he said. “Go over to the Garden. Then 
wait.” 

“What time do you have to be at 
the Garden?” 

Zero hour 

“Eight o’clock,” he said. "All fight- 
ers got to be in their dressing rooms by 
8. Just sit around then and wait till 
it’s time. That's all.” 

We sat around for about 20 minutes. 

“What the hell,” said the Manager. 
“Let’s go now.” 

The Fighter got up from the bed, 
and put on a shirt. Then he put on his 
Jacket and cloth cap. The Trainer 
checked two small bags. “Got every- 
thin’,” he announced. We took the 
elevator downstairs. 

“I’ll leave you now,” I said to the 
Manager in the lobby. 
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“Okay,” he said. “I’ll see you after 
the fight. Out in front.” We went out 
on the street, and the Manager, the 
Fighter and the Trainer began to walk 
west. I started east, walked a few feet, 
then stopped and called out, “Good 
luck.” 

“Thanks,” the Manager shouted, 
waving. 

When I got to the Garden there 
weren’t many people there. In fact, 
when I checked the papers the next 
morning, there were little more than a 
thousand. Television has done that. 
“The people in the Garden are sitting 
fihivn,” a .Jewish manager I know once 
remarked. He was right. The fans 
looked just like mourners, a handful 
of mourners, lost in the gloom. 

I sat through the preliminary bouts. 
Most of the people around me didn’t 
look like fight fans. Most of them 
seemed to be engaged couples who 
were there for a lark, just to see 
what a fight was like. The only cheers 
came from the Chicken Coop, the 
seats overhanging the managers’ sec- 
tion. That's where the betting takes 
place. Small bets. Man-to-man stuff. 
Up in the Chicken Coop they carry 
their enthusiasm so far that they bet 
on the prelims. 

When the time came for the Fight- 
er’s bout, the Manager, the Fighter, 
the Trainer, who had a couple of swabs 
riding pencillike behind each ear, and 
a handler, who was toting a bucket, 
made their entrance from the north 
side of the Garden. The four of them 
climbed up the stairs to the ring and 
through the ropes, the Manager so- 
licitously separating the upper two 
strands for the Fighter. The Manager 
and the Trainer from time to time 
turned to wave to admiring acquaint- 
ances in the crowd. (The Manager and 
the Fighter get a percentage from each 
ticket they sell. A fighter who com- 
mands a wide following is known as a 
“ticket fighter.” A ticket fighter is 
held in high esteem by promoters.) 
The other fighter and his entourage 
had also climbed into the ring. It 
wasn't until after the referee’s in- 
structions that the fighters took off 
their robes. The Fighter had, as the 
pi'rase goes, a good “built.” The other 
fighter was a skinny kid, with arms 
like broom handles, with knots in 
them. But, like most skinny fighters, 
he was a “bang-ger.” He was, it be- 
came quite apparent, also a boxer, and 
after two fast rounds, the bout showed 
signs of becoming what is known as 
You Mean I Paid To See This? 

Not that the Fighter didn’t have 
chances. He did, but he missed them. 


In the corner between rounds, the 
Manager began to talk to the Fighter 
with more than normal feeling. 

The Fighter gets lucky 

The fifth, the sixth and seventh 
rounds went to the other fighter by 
wide margins. But in the eighth the 
Fighter almost pulled it out. The oth- 
er fighter got careless, and the Fighter 
got lucky. He hit the other fighter 
with a right cross and staggered him. 
As if awed by his own strength, the 
Fighter stepped back instead of fol- 
lowing up, and the other fighter slipped 
away along the ropes until the punch 
wore off. For the last two rounds the 
other fighter was content to dance in 
and out, sure in the knowledge that he 
had the fight won. It was no surprise 
when the judges agreed with him, and 
after the decision, both camps Indian- 
filed out of the ring the same way they 
had come in, although this time the 
Manager didn't separate the ropes. 

I watched the after-the-main-bout 
fight, as the ringsiders around me 


cleared out. When they had gone, I 
went out to the rotunda. 

The Manager wasn’t there, and nei- 
ther was the Fighter. About 15 min- 
utes later the Fighter came out. He 
had some of his neighborhood pals 
with him, and everyone was quiet. 
The Fighter didn’t say anything. He 
just put his hands on his hips, and 
looked at the floor. Once in a while he 
would squash an imaginary cigaret 
butt on the floor with his foot. I was 
going to go up to him, but T changed 
my mind. He moved off with his friends 
just as the Manager came through 
the tunnel leading from the dressing 
room. He had someone with him, so 
we didn’t have much of a chance to 
talk. Not that he felt like it. 

“Well?” he asked. “Well?” 

“Tough,” 1 said. 

“Tough, nuts!” said the Manager. 
“You know what? The bum froze up 
on rhe. He'could have busted him wide 
open. He froze up on me.” Then the 
Manager and his friend moved off, and 
I decided to call it a day. 



“/ have no respect for managers who front for tough guys” 
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THE OUTDOOR WEEK 


Based on regular weekly dispatches from SI bureaus 
and special correspondents in the U.S., Canada. 
Mexico and overseas: and on reports from fish 
and game commissions of the 48 states and Alaska 





A MYRIAD 
OF MARLIN 


From the Gulf Coast northward recent 
weeks have been ones of fulfillment for 
salt-water anglers, but an abnormally ex- 
uberant dispatch from Ocean City, Md. 
(“We are having a phenomenal white 
marlirt run”) prompted on-tke-scene in- 
vestigation by the Outdoor Week editor. 
Herewith Lineaweaver's report: 

IT isn't as if Ocean City has any record 
of past mediocrity to live down. In 
1935 Paul and John Townsend, sons of 
the governor and later U.S. Senator 
from Delaware, John G. Townsend, 
brought Captain Bill Hatch from Mi- 
ami and validated their conv'etion 
that Maryland water was marlin wa- 
ter. During August, 20-odd seaward 
miles southeast by east of Ocean City 
in a stretch of shoal known as the Jack 
Spot, the Townsends raised over 60 
marlin to their baits. That same sum- 
mer S. Kip Farrington Jr., a man who 
did much to develop American big 
game fishing, joined the Townsends 
and took a marlin on 9-thread. Ocean 
City and the Jack Spot had arrived. 

The Jack Spot continues productive 
and Ocean City has become a white- 
marlin port probably without equal 
north of Cuba. Also, I discovered last 
week, it suffers from a logical marlin 
monomania. Marlin steak, quite good, 
is a menu feature. Mounted marlin 
hang in bars, restaurants, drug stores 
and motels. The waterfront is a forest 
of outriggers belonging to a fleet of 
almost 100 sport-fishing craft many of 
which have marlin painted on their fly- 
ing bridges and all of which roar out of 
Sinepuxent Inlet at 7 a.m. It is an 
awesome sight. Steaming time to the 
Jack Spot and environs is approxi- 
mately two hours. It can be spent in 
refiection, sleep or banter. 

I sat in the cockpit of Captain Bill 
Rodenbaugh’s Belle II and pried fig- 
ures out of Mate Wardie Jarvis. They 
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served to justify use of the word phe- 
nomenal to describe Ocean City’s cur- 
rent marlin season. “Biggest year we 
ever had,” said Wardie, “was ’39. The 
fleet caught 1,343 marlin, released 84. 
Up to yesterday — July 18, wasn’t it? — 
we had almost 800 fish and over 500 re- 
leases. Conservation’s, catchin’ on, I 
guess. If this keeps up through Sep- 
tember we’re a cinch to beat ’39. I’ve 
got a lot of marlin fishing years behind 
me,” added Wardie, “but I never saw 
anything like this.” 

Offshore fishing even in periods of 
plenitude is a chancy pursuit, and de- 
spite Wardie’s and Ocean City’s collec- 
tive enthusiasm I expected one of those 
days of inactivity the epilogue to which 
is something to the effect that you 
should have been here last week. But 
this day was far from inactive. As we 
reached the marlin grounds, sailor gulls 
(shearwaters) planed and Mother Ca- 
rey’s Chickens (Wilson’s petrels) skit- 
tered across the light chop, dipping 
now and then to snatch a small fish. It 
was a hopeful sign. The ocean’s ecolog- 
ical progression dictates that larger fish 
feed on smaller ones. Hope became a 
reality as a shower of bait rose under 
the birds and a sickle-shaped fin cut 
the water. Marlin were feeding. 

Captain Rodenbaugh circled the 
birds, and Wardie streamed whole 
squid baits in the wake. I fiddled and 
fussed with my tackle, injected the 
reels with an extra dose of oil, checked 
the drag, and fretted about whether I 
should have bought new line. The ra- 
diotelephone dinned a constant stream 
of interboat chatter of marlin seen fin- 
ning, marlin raised, hooked and re- 
leased. It is a blase angler who is un- 
touched in such circumstances. 

I saw' the shape behind one of my 
baits, then a fin, then a bill. The bait 
disappeared in a swirl. We had raised 
a marlin, and it had struck. 1 dropped 
back, and the spool accelerated. The 
fish was running with the squid. I 
threw the 4/0 reel in gear. My rod 
bowed, 15-thread line stripped out 
against the drag, and the marlin soared 
skyward in those antics which make it 
an acrobatic medley on light tackle. 

It leaped five times within 50 yards 
of the boat and ran hard. Captain Ro- 
denbaugh quartered and I retrieved 
some line. At this stage it was pump 
and crank, and Rodenbaugh took time 
to advise other boats that “my man is 
on a fish,” and would release it if and 
when it was brought to the boat. By 
now I had been pumping a stubborn 
marlin for 10 minutes and my left arm 
was fast petrifying. There was still a 
hundred yards of line out, and the fish 


was still fresh. I hoped it would breach 
again. It did. In 10 years of offshore 
angling I have seen few marlin func- 
tion more splendidly. It came out of 
water 11 times with hardly a pause be- 
tween jumps. It greyhounded, tail 
walked, and simply bounced up and 
down. With that it was done. It sound- 
ed and sulked, and five minutes later 
lay exhausted by the boat. Wardie 
cut the leader and the fish finned slow- 
ly downward. “He’d go about 65 
pounds,” said Rodenbaugh. The world 


record white marlin is 161 pounds. My 
fish was average, but marlin enough. 

All in all we raised 13 fish during my 
day at Ocean City. We hooked four, 
three of which threw the hook, and 
released the one. Another boat had 
raised 27 fish. One had released nine. 
I returned to the dock, collected the 
cigaret lighter which the Ocean City 
Marlin Club awards for the angler’s 
first released fish and drove home with 
renew’ed faith in the veracity of our 
Ocean City correspondent. 


A SALT-WATER SURVEY 


This week, in place of Fisherman’s Calendar, Outdoor Week 
looks at areas of exceptional salt-water game-fish interest 


THE PLACE AND THE FISH 

THE FORECAST 

TEXAS: Findings of Fish and Wildlife 
Service Research Ves.se! Ortgoyi have 
spurred big game prospecting in the Gulf. 
Giant tuna, .sailfish and white marlin are 
all there, but thi.s year has seen astonish- 
ing blue marlin results. 

Comparatively few boats are concentrat- 
ing on ofF.shore Texas fishing, but their 
success should give a sharp boost toward 
developing thi.s area. There is no question 
about the angling potential, and it is ripe 
for exploitation. 

LOUISIANA AND MISSISSIPPI: 

This Gulf area, like Texas, is benefiting 
from the Oregon’s commercial research, 
and for first time white marlin are being 
caught. Tuna and sailfish have also been 
taken, and the future appears bright. 

Here too is an embryonic sport fishery 
crying to be fished. Inshore tarpon have 
occupied most anglers, but three private 
boats out of New Orleans and a scattering 
of charter boats are now working blue 
water. Others will undoubtedly follow. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Cape Hattcras 
waters this summer are boiling, and this 
area offers enormous game-fish variety. 
Large dolphin, white marlin, blue marlin, 
sailfish and many other deep-water spe- 
cies are being consistently taken. 

The proximity of the Gulf Stream to Cape 
Hattera.s is the key to this urea’s game- 
fish productivity. Charter boats are in- 
creasing in number every year, and now 
Hatteras can stand with any other sport- 
fishing locale in this country. 

MARYLAND: The latest word from 
Ocean City is that the white marlin run 
is unabated. As of July 21, 85.'5 fish had 
been caught and 527 released. The largest 
fish boated so far is a llS'-^-pounder, but 
larger ones have been hooked and lost. 

White marlin should be present around the 
Jack Spot through September, but Mako 
shark, school tuna, dolphin and blue mar- 
lin arc also available in fishable numbers. 
Ocean City boats, however, are frankly 
and understandably white marlin crazy. 

NEW YORK: Vast schools of mackerel 
between Monlauk, L.I. and Block Island 
have attracted an unusual run this year 
of giant tuna and the always wary sword- 
fish. Eighteen broadbill have already been 
hooked on rod and reel and five boated. 

The continued presence of giant tuna is 
in doubt, but swordfish, white marlin, 
blue marlin, Mako shark and school tuna 
are now showing in unusual numbers and 
%ill probably stay through September. 
This could be Montauk’s banner year. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Cape Codders re- 
port an unprecedented striper run on 
Brewster Flats. A.s many as 20 40-pound- 
ers are being taken on one tide. School 
and giant tuna are also in Cape Cod Bay, 
with some estimated at 1,000 pounds. 

A new world’s record tuna may be taken 
in Cape Cod waters, but most charter 
boats concentrate on stripers, bluefish 
and school bluefins, and no all-out effort 
is made for the giants. They are there, 
nevertheless, and can be caught. 

Even the fish which can be taken more or 
less for granted seem to be running bigger 
and better. The Gulf is enjoying excellent 
tarpon angling, and large bluefish are on 
the move from Hatteras to Cape Cod, 

with Montauk reporting a spate of 15- 
pounders. Three stripers over 60 pounds 
have already been taken in New England 
waters. Wherever you look, 1956 seems 
to be the year for salt-water angling. 
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UNCLE LOU BUILDS 
A DREAM BOAT 


After 30 years of big game angling and offshore cruising from Denmark to the 
coast of Chile, Lou Marron has buiit himself the perfect deep-sea fishing boat 


by EZRA BOWEN and REGINALD WELLS 


T hio smiling yachtsman on the opposite page has every 
right to be happy. He has just launched his $100,000 
dream boat Eugenie VIII, the finest offshore sports fisher- 
man that experience and money could make. 

To Uncle Lou Marron (“We have no children, so adopt 
every kid we can find”), the 56-year-old, 200-pound chair- 
man of the board of Coastal Oil Company of New Jersey, 
it marks the crowning achievement of a lifetime’s fishing 
experience. 

For half the year Uncle Lou is an oil man, with a pas- 
sion for fast cars (he has an air-conditioned Cadillac town 
car, a Jaguar, a Lincoln Continental, a Cadillac sedan, a 
Chrysler Imperial and a Chrysler station wagon), but for 
the other half he lives to fish, averaging some 30,000 air 
miles a year to do just that. In the 30 years that he has 
been fishing he has caught more big game fish and won 
more trophies than any other man, and, what is even more 
remarkable, the same can be said of his diminutive (“I call 
her the Mighty Mite”) artist-wife Eugenie, for whom he 
has just named his dream boat. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Edward Marron, of New York, Brielle, 
N.J. and Palm Beach, would in fact rather fish than eat 
or sleep or work. No other man-and-wife team has ever 
come near to their achievements in the sport of hauling 
the biggest fish out of the sea. In the 30 years of their mar- 
riage they have fished the entire Western Hemisphere, as 


well as Iceland and the Kattegat between Denmark and 
Sweden, and have caught everything worth catching in the 
best place to catch it. Their specialty is giant tuna and the 
bill fishes (marlin, swordfish and sailfish), and Uncle Lou 
has three times been elected to fish on the American team 
in the International Tuna Tournament at Wedgeport, 
Nova Scotia. His favorite fish, however, is the swordfish — 
he claims it is the hardest to catch— for which he currently 
holds the world record, a staggering 1,182 pounds. 

Along the way the Matrons have bought or built 16 
boats, beginning with a 30-foot, 100-hp Chris-Craft in 
1929. In those days there was virtually no big game fish- 
ing north of Florida. Then, in 1936, the giant tuna that 
had quietly disappeared from its old New Jersey feeding 
grounds suddenly came back. The Matrons were among 
the first to spot the great fish in their area. Catching a 
600-pound tuna is like pumping up by hand from a water- 
filled Grand Canyon a double-decker bus with the doors 
open. Grown men have been known to faint in the process 
of it; inexperienced men confronted with the situation very 
often throw up. Uncle Lou excelled at the sport. 

As invitations to fish poured in from all the big game hot 
spots, the fishing Marrons carried off more and more tro- 
phies, tournaments and records. And all the time they were 
constantly experimenting with equipment. Mrs. Marron 
continued on itage 58 


DREAM BOAT IN 
THE WATER 

Unrle Lou’s dream boat, 
the 54-foot 6-inch twin 
diesel cruiser Exigenie 
VIII, was launched in a 
flutter of signal flags, 
yachting jackets and 
ribbon-wrapped cham- 
pagne bottles from Mor- 
ton Johnson’s shipyard 
in Bay Head, N.J. June 
25. She rode perfectly, 
showed tight maneuver- 
ing ability in early tests. 



DREAM BOAT IN 
THE WORKS 

Lou Marron, shown at 
right in John Zimmer- 
man’s photo, is called 
Uncle Lou by everyone 
from the freckle-faced 
kids who swarm aboard 
his boat in Brielle. N..1. 
to his globe-trotting ri- 
vals for record fish He 
collected notes for 20 
years planning Eugenie 
VJII, then shelled out 
$100,000 to build her. 
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• HOKSHS 


by ALICE HIGGINS 


A few decades ago America's oldest breed had all but disappeared. 
Now there is new interest and a reawakened pride in the horse that is 


MORGAN BRED 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY RICHARD MEEK 


I F a member of a breed of horse known as the Morgan 
ever flew like Pegasus it was not recorded, but apart 
from that the animal is reputed to be capable of doing 
just about anything useful a horse has been known to do. 
Able to puli almost like a Clydesdale, trot like a standard- 
bred, cut cattle like a quarter horse, ride as smoothly as 
a Saddle horse and run and jump something like a Thor- 
oughbred, the Morgan is no superhorse — only an unusually 
versatile one. This equine .Jack-of-all-trades now rarely 
competes with the specialized breeds which are masters 
of only one, but before the others were imported into this 
country and developed for specific purposes, it was the 
Morgan, the first di.stinct breed produced in America, that 
could outdo his early 19th century contemporaries. 


The horse that started it all in New England was not 
even a horse by the standard, as he measured a mere 14 
hands. But what Schoolmaster Justin Morgan’s little bay 
lacked in height he amply compensated for in heart, stam- 
ina, muscle and bone. His log-pulling feats brought him 
fame, as he was able to drag more weight than horses meas- 
uring up to 16 hands: his speed at short distances became 
almost legendary, and racers from other states came to 
challenge him in Vermont only to meet defeat. His demand 
as a sire increased with each triumph, and in this role he 
earned equine immortality. His unique characteristics were 
passed on so unfailingly to his get that to do him honor 
his breeder’s name, Justin Morgan, was bestowed on the 

continued 



•MODEL MOUG.AN is posed by Trainer Bob Baker after winning championship at North- 
ampton’.s National Show. Parade, a 15-hand stallion, is owned by J. Cecil Ferguson. 


PATTY DAVIS FERCt.'SON SHOW.S CHAMPION UPWEV BRN DON’S TYPK'AI, .MORCTAN HEAD 






Pin. I, INC POWKU is last Ic'sl of four-pari crlass. The same horse POSINC FOALS and brood mares awail jud^meni in ring. Many 

had shown at three Rails and raced under saddle and in harness. arc sold for children, as breed is known forits docile disposition. 
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MORGAN HORSES 

continued from page 5i 





mutant “big little horse” and then transferred to the breed 
he begot, the only breed to be named after an individual. 

From New England, Morgan-bred horses soon spilled 
into every state and territory. Success was not limited to 
the farm, where they were valued for their versatility. 
Their style and endurance also made them suited to the 
cavalry; General Sheridan rode his Morgan up the Shenan- 
doah Valley to save Washington; General Custer went 
astride a horse of the same strain to his famous last stand. 

The attributes that made this particular breed valuable 
to the cavalry during the last century have not disap- 
peared during this one. Nationalist China, in 1947, dis- 
patched army veterinarians to the United States to select 
Morgans to bolster her own cavalry stock. Twenty-five 
were chosen and, led by the chestnut .stallion Magellan, left 
aboard the Philippine Sea; all but one survived the trip. 
After the fall of the mainland the herd was known about 
only indirectly — but the horses were obviously a focus of 
pride as they were quickly labeled “Russian gifts.” Then 
during the Korean action two Morgans, one of which was 
Magellan, were recognized. 

Ironically, they were now being ridden by Chinese Com- 
munist generals. 

The continued exi.stence of the Morgan, now slightly 
taller and longer in the neck than the founding sire, is due 
mainly to the fervor of the few, intent on saving the breed’s 
identity— the combination of equine specialization, mo- 
torization and the Depression had nearly led to the Mor- 
gan’s e.xtinction. In 1933 only 78 horses were registered 
and an even smaller number of transfers of ownership were 
recorded. But the proselytizing by the hard core of the 
Morgan Horse Club braked the downward breeding spiral, 
and interest in the Morgan’s survival as an entity was re- 
vived. The buggy horse that had been pushed off the road 
by the Model T was rediscovered as a saddle hor.se for 
pleasure riding, and new owners had the additional com- 
fort of know'ing that their horse had other talents. 

One hundred and fifty years after the birth of Justin 
Morgan, in 1939, the first National Morgan Horse Show 
was held. The event, as with most horse shows, was held 
to improve the breed, and, surprisingly enough, it did. 
Morgan owners from various parts of the country came 
together and examined each other’s stock — which resulted 
in firm efforts to standardize the type by more selective 
breeding and to eliminate careless outcrosses. A magazine 
devoted only to news of the breed was launched and flour- 
ished. The continuing interest in the show and the increas- 
ing number of Morgan owners and breeders (about 600 
horses are now registered annually) attest to the success 
of the drive. This week tjuly 27 291 almost 300 top-grade 
Morgans will be brought to Northampton, Mass, to dem- 
onstrate anew that the breed has lost none of its aptitude. 
The owners, mainly amateurs, often groom and then show 
their own horses, as the Morgan is exhibited in its natural 
state with a full mane and tail. The breed’s sensitive yet 
tractable disposition — old-fashioned virtues— add to the 
pleasure of handling and showing. 

Several years ago, however, one Morgan reacted to a 
situation in an unhorselike but modern manner. At stud 
he became highly nervous and insanely jealous of the other 
stallions. Barely middle-aged for a horse, his health de- 
clined and, despite all efforts, he finally died. His sorrow- 
ing, perplexed owner requested an autopsy, and to her was 
duly reported the cause of death: ulcers. l^.n d; 
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Jl’MPINO SKII.l. is shown by Manito, a 14.2-hand .stallion. 
Obstacles were not high but emphasized Morgan’s willingness. 


TROTTING ABILITY is exhibited in roadster to bike class. 
Morgans held track records before development of standardbred. 


RIDING APTiTliDB Ls tested over simulated trail conditions. 
Many take Morgans on an annual 100-mile cross-country ride. 



772-POUND RECORD BROADI 


■ BOARD THE CRUISER “EXPLORER" OFF COAST OF CHILE IN 19S4 


UNCLE LOU’S DREAM BOAT 

continued from page 52 

remembers some of the experiments with misgivings. 

“When it comes to boats, Uncle Lou takes over. He has 
these terrific ideas. When he does something, it’s powerful, 
strong. It suits his nature. He wants ’em powerful, but at 
the same time fast and light so he can maneuver — and 
right there you have a contradiction. So we had 16 boats. 
Some were too heavy and didn't maneuver. Others couldn’t 
carry the equipment. One, the Eugenie IV, we had to ex- 
tend the stern four feet. After that we had a terrific boat. 
He wanted it short to be maneuverable. Then he put 
everything into it. It wouldn’t move. It pushed down in 
the water and made a big wake, so we extended it to give it 
more buoyancy so she would have some get-up-and-go.” 

In the early boats there was no such thing as a fighting 
chair. For a substitute the Marrons rigged an office chair 
mounted on an iron pipe, with a beer box for a footrest. One 
rough Atlantic day, with a big tuna on the hook. Uncle 
Lou remembers, “The beer box broke up, smashed to 
smithereens, and I wound up fighting the fish on my 
stomach. I got the fish, but I was laid up for two weeks. 

"We didn’t have any refrigeration in those days,’’ he 
went on. “It was all ice. And we didn’t have any intercom 
or ship-to-shore radio. We were using homing pigeons to 
deliver messages to shore.’’ 

Having two expert fishermen in the same family and 


boat can and often does cause a temporary estrangement 
between the Marrons. “There’s a crisis a minute,’’ con- 
fesses Mrs. Marron. “We fight. You can hear us 17 miles 
away, fighting over how to catch a fish. The captains laugh 
at us— you can ask them. Uncle Lou is always telling me 
how to fish, and of course I’ll have none of it. He’s always 
getting under my feet. He won’t give me any room. There’s 


RECORDS HELD BY THE MARRONS 


MRS. MARRON 


Women’s 30-lb. test striped marlin 289 Ibs. 
Women's 20-lb. test striped marlin 321 lbs. 
Women's 50-lb. test striped marlin 318 lbs. 
Women’s all-tackle swordfish 772 lbs. 


May 8, 19M 
June 9. 1954 
June 2. 1954 
June 7, 1954 


Iquique, Chile 
Iquique, Chile 
Iquique, Chile 
Iquique, Chile 


MR. MARRON 

World’s all-tackle swordfish 1,182 lbs. May 7. 1953 Iquique, Chile 


Heaviest marlin taken by Mrs. Marron was on a 20-pound test 
line, lighter than that used for her other marlin record.s. 

When Mr. Marron caught the 1,182-pound swordfish, it was 
not only the bigge-st .swordfish taken either on line or commer- 
cially but the biggest game fish (with the exception of sharks) 
ever taken on rod and reel. 
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.RRON TteS INTO HIS BIGGEST SWORDFISH 


just no sense in it.” Currently Mrs. Marron holds four 
world records (see box) and is writing a book soon to be 
published titled Albacora. 

"Lou and I were among the forerunners in light tackle 
fishing— 3 thread and 9 thread,” she went on. “People said 
we were crazy and called it trick fishing.” Whatever it was, 
Mrs. Marron went on to rack up some 12 records and Uncle 
Lou at least live. 

In 1951 Uncle Lou suffered his greatest defeat. Fishing 
off Bimini, he tied into a huge blue marlin and, after an 
hour and 10 minutes’ struggle, boated it. The world record 
at that time, held by Aksel Wichfeld, was 742 pounds, 12 
feet 103.^ inches long, 68 inches in girth, with a 48-inch 
tailspan. 

Uncle Lou’s fish was 13 feet long, 69 inches in girth and 
had a tailspan of 49 inches. But by some curious misfortune 
the commissioner could not be found to come and weigh it 
for over an hour. Uncle Lou's world-record breaker finally 
tipped the scales at one quarter pound less than the exist- 
ing world record. 

Uncle Lou has his own tackle shop set up in his 14-room 
Brielle, N.J. shoreside home. It is here he keeps his 200 rods, 
mostly custom-made, some 58 reels (seven of them $300 
to $600 Fin-Nor reels); thousands ol hooks of all sizes; tens 
of thousands of feet of linen, nylon and dacron line; hun- 
dreds of coils of cable and wire leader: giant spools of mono- 
filament; boxes and drawers full of sinkers, swivels, teasers, 
lures and feathers: a 35-caliber Remington Game Master 


shark gun; two big drawers of rod butts and one full of 
1 1 cameras. 

Having reached the zenith in big game fishing, the Mar- 
rons are now turning to the science and mystery of the sea 
as their all-consuming hobby. They have provided the 
financial backing for and have taken part in a three-year 
study of bill fishes being carried out by the University of 
Miami’s marine laboratory, and have been working with 
MIT scientists on the study of giant squid nerve fibers. The 
first assignment for their new boat will probably be a com- 
bined sportfishing-scientific venture for the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution to study the sounds made by 
whales. In the not-too-distant future they hope to make a 
fishing trip to China. 

At the launching party for the $100,000 Eugenie VIII a 
friend asked Uncle Lou if he were not impatient to take out 
and try his new dream boat. “Well,” .said Uncle Lou, “re- 
member how you felt when you kissed your first girl? How 
you looked forward to it and how it felt, that first time? 
And how you feel now kissing a girl? It’s the same with 
boats. This is the 16th one I’ve built. You get used to it. But 
I hope this one isn’t really perfect. Think how dull it would 
be if you had anything perfect. I look forw'ard to the chal- 
lenge every year, trying to produce something that’s new.” 

FOR DETAILED DRAWINGS OF 

THE DREAM BOAT, TURN PAGE 
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UNCLE LOU’S DREAM BOAT conlinued from -page 59 



BIG BOAT FOR BIG WATER 


W HEN THE Marrons planned Eugenie VIII they were 
aiming for a boat that could carry nine people— six 
fishermen and a crew of three — across the Caribbean or out 
into the Pacific on a nonstop, five-week cruise. She had to 
be rugged enough to take the long swells off Chile, or the 
cross chop at Soldier’s Rip off Nova Scotia. And she had 
to be big enough to hold the outsized freezing equipment 
the Marrons use in their marine research. But at the same 
time the boat was meant for fishing, so she had to get up 
speed quickly, and turn on a dime to get her stern clear of 
a runaway tuna that might try to cross under her keel and 
snap the fishline. By all marine traditions, this combina- 
tion of virtues was impossible. 

Like another famous seaman whose dream boat was shot 
full of impo.ssible contradictions, Uncle Lou picked the 
right designer. Marron’s man wa.s Floyd Ayers of Bay 
Head, N.J., a builder of .Jersey fishing boats for 35 years. 
Ayers gave Uncle Lou everything he wanted. To carry the 
equipment, they worked out a 54-foot 6-inch hull with a 
fat, 15-foot beam. They put in white oak frames every 
eight inches, double-planked the hull with Philippine ma- 
hogany, and covered the planking with plastic reinforced 
fiber glass. They gave her 28 cubic feet of freezing capac- 
ity, and enough electrical gadgets, oversized bunks, gear 
lockers, etc., to bring her weight up to 20 tons, compared 
to 13 or 14 tons for an average boat her size. 

For engines they picked a pair of 235-hp GM inclined 
diesels that give her power to move and fuel economy to 
carry her through a 1,000-mile cruising radius. Finally, 
Ayers worked a little alchemy on the bottom, designing a 


compromise between the carrying capacity of the conven- 
tional V-bottom and the buoyancy of the conventional 
round. Forward, just at the waterline and below, Ayers 
reversed her full curves to let her slice cleanly through the 
water. The result was a superb contradiction— a boat with 
weight, beam and power that nevertheless moves and han- 
dles like a 30-foot skiff. She is, in fact, a fisherman’s version 
of Carleton Mitchell’s fat, fast yawl Finislerre (SI, June 
18), as Uncle Lou discovered one night six weeks ago as he 
lay in bed reading Sports Illustrated’s story. When he 
came to the paragraph on Finisterre'sf fine waterline and 
good speed despite her weight and extreme beam, he shook 
Mrs. Marron awake. “See,” he said, thumping the maga- 
zine. “That’s what I mean. That’s what’s new in boats.” 


TURN PAGE FOR CUTAWAY PROFILE VIEW 



RIGGED FOR FISHING, Eugeiiie VIII carrie.s 18-foot lookout 
mast, 30-foot Rybovich outriggers, makes 24 mph fully loaded. 
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0 White navigation light 
@ Bow chock 
@ Belly rail 
0 Electric windlass 
0 Teak foredeck 
0 Nylon anchor rodes 
0 60-lb. Danforth anchor 

0 3/8-in. cast aluminum hatch with clear glass daylight 
0 Crew’s basins 

@ Owner's stateroom hanging locker 
0 Storage shelves 

® 36-in. by 6-ft. 7-in. berth with 6-in. foam mattress 
® Drawers pull out under berth 
<M) Magazine rack 
® Dish storage 

® Sink and counter of salt-resistant Monet 
0 Four-burner gas stove 
0 Table-top cabinet with drawers into stateroom 
0 10-cu, ft. refrigerator with 5-cu. ft. freezer 
@ Bilge access hatch 

0 Dinette booth converts into double pullman berth 
0 17-cu. ft. freezer unit beneath dinette bench 
0 Book rack 
@ 7-ft. settee berths 
0 Engine room hatch 
@ ' Sliding doors of screen and glass 
@ Bridge access ladder 

0 Cutting board and bridge access platform, tackle storage beneath 
@ Step to access platform. General storage beneath 
0 Fuel tank soundings 


0 Live-bait well 
0 Deck fittings for fishing chairs 
® Chrome-plated cast bronze fighting chair 
@ Chrome-bronze manhole to lazarette 
© Removable transom section for rolling in big fish 
® Lignum-vitae fish roller with Monel shaft 
0 Stern cleat 
0 Folding step 

0 6i^-cu. ft. refrigerated fish box 
® Engine room ventilator 
0 Spring line cleat 
0 15-in.-wide teak deck 
0 Rain catcher for fresh-water storage 
@ Steering control box 
@ 35-watt auxiliary radio-telephone 
0 Intercom 

0 Cabinet for fuse box and 120-watt two-way radio 
0 Access hatch to auxiliary diesel 
0 Engine room working hatch 
0 Teak deck in deck house 
0 Companionway 
0 Fresh- and salt-water shower 
© Linen locker 
© Basin 
© Head 

0 Hanging locker with two drawers in bottom 
0 Storage shelves with 15-gal. drinking-water lank overhead 
0 Vanity 

0 Double dresser with mirror 
0 30-in. by 6-fl. 8-in. crew's bunk 
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DREAM BOAT continued from page 61 


FISH FACTORY 



E verything a fisherman needs is built into Eugenie 
VII J. Her cockpit, with only 36 inches of freeboard to 
make gaffing easier, has a live-bait well, a refrigerated fish 
box and spotlights for night fishing. There is a quick- 
access ladder that allows the captain at the topside con- 
trols to be down in the cockpit in five seconds, literally, 
to grab the wire leader when a fish is brought alongside. 
The deck house is light, airy, uncluttered by dual controls, 
since the Marrons found a second wheel unnecessary. The 
owner’s cabin is wider and more comfortable than the 
staterooms on many a liner; and on the foredeck Mrs. 
Marron designe(^ a chrome-railed lounge that can be made 
up as a double bed for sleeping out on hot tropic nights. 


0 Bowlighl 

@ Belly rail and bow staff 
® Anchor windlass 
0 75-watt portside Morse docking light 
© Rope locker 
© General storage 
© Crew's hanging locker 
® Crew’s head 

© Folding ladder to forecastle hatch 
® 30-in. by 6-ft. 8-in. crew’s bunks 
© 8-in. by 16-in. aluminum-frame ports 
® Bilge 

® 10-in. by 2-in. spruce keelson 
© IVg-in. by 1^-in. steam-bent white oak frames 


© Storage locker 
@ Drawers in double dresser 
© Owner's berth with clothes drawer and locker below 
@ Hanging locker with drawers beneath 
® Door to head 

@ Companionway stairs with galley storage beneath 
© Hand rail 

@ 210-gal. forward fuel lank with CO^ bottles (dotted lines) 
© Radio cabinet 
© Electrical switchboard cabinet 
© 16-hp. auxiliary diesel for compressor and bilge pump 
@ Five-ton compressor for all refrigeration 
@ 235-hp GM inclined diesel with aluminum head 
(|5> Settee berth with drawers beneath 
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135-gal. center fuel tank 

Port bank of four 8-volt batteries (dotted line) 

Live-bait well 
270-gal. port fuel tank 

2-ft. white oak keel aids stability, protects prop. Draft, 4 ft. 

2-in. Monel shaft for port propeller 

Heavy cast-bronze V-strut 

25-in. port propeller with 30-in. pitch (3 blades) 

V/i -sq. ft. cast-bronze port rudder 

Worm steering mechanism with bronze shafting 

Lazarette 

Fish roller 

Teak transom with white oak frame 
Port fishing chair 

Gaff and gear storage locker under side deck 


0 Chrome bronze rod-holder on coaming ^ 

@ Salt-water tap ® 

@ Refrigerated fish box © 

0 Port side 50-watt cockpit floodlight ® 

0 Chrome bronze hand rail ® 

0 Sliding door to deck house @ 

@ V4-tn. sliding Solex (tinted glass) windows © 

@ Bridge seat with storage beneath © 

0 Reversible backrests ® 

® Radio antenna ® 

© 200-foot and -fathom depth recorder ® 

© Wheel and steering mechanism ® 

© Bendix automatic pilot 0 

® Radio directiorr finder 0 

© Sea wafer temperature 0 


Intercom 

One-mile-beani searchlight 
Metal-framed windshield 

Fiber glass-covered mahogany plywood deck house top 

35-watt auxiliary ship-to-shore phone 

Intercom 

18-ft. tube aluminum lookout mast with two-man crow's nest 

White anchor light 

50-candle-power port spreader light 

Deck sun lounge and double berth 

Cooking gas storage 

Outboard storage 

Aluminum hatch to owner's quarters 

Fiber glass-covered mahogany crown flush decks 

Aluminum hatch to crew’s quarters 
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SPORTS OF THE PRESIDENTS 


****************** 1 ^*** 





THE HONEST 
WRESTLER 


In days when wrestling was a sport and not a vaudeville 
show, lanky Abe Lincoln threw all comers, except for one 


by RUTH E. RILEY 


N ear Bethany, Mo. lies the grave of 
a man named Lorenzo D. Thomp- 
son, whose distinction was that he 
licked Lincoln at wrestling. But, like 
many “almost undefeated” champions, 
Lincoln had supporters who claimed 
that the one famous defeat wasn’t real- 
ly a defeat at all. 

The disputed match with Thompson 
took place in 1832 at Beardstown, 111. 
when Lincoln, then 23, was leading 
a company of men from Sangamon 
County, 111. who had volunteered to 
fight the Indian, Black Hawk. Lin- 
coln’s men said no one in the Army 
could throw their Captain .'Vbe, and 
they boasted with good reason. Al- 
though his tall, spindly body didn’t 
look strong, he was six feet four inches 
and 180 pounds of sinewed power. 

But Thompson, who, Lincoln said 
later, “could have thrown a grizzly 
bear,” dared take up the challenge, and 
a championship match was arranged. 


Carl Sandburg describes it in his epic 
biography, .4 Lincoln, The Prai- 

rie Years: “Lincoln’s friends bet mon- 
ey, hats, whiskey, knives, blankets and 
tomahawks. On the day of the match, 
as the two wrestlers tussled in their 
first feel-outs of each other, Lincoln 
turned to his friends and said, ‘Boys, 
this is the most powerful man I ever 
had hold of.’ For a while Lincoln held 
him off ; then Thompson got the ‘crotch 
hoist’ on him, and he went under, fair- 
ly thrown. The match was for the best 
two out of three falls. In the second 
grapple, Lincoln went to the ground, 
pulling Thompson down with him. It 
looked like a ‘dog-fall’ [a drawj; Lin- 
coln raised his head and said: ‘Boys, 
give up your bets. If this man hasn’t 
throwed me fairly, he could.’ And his 
men paid their bets to the last dollar or 
jackknife . . . but still went on claim- 
ing it was a dog-fall wrestle. . . 

There was no disagreement, however. 





AFTER I.IN« Ol-N ODTWRKSTI.KD ARMSTRONG. 


about an earlier famous match Lincoln 
fought with a local tough named Jack 
Armstrong. It was in the early 1830s, 
when Abe worked as a clerk in Denton 
Offut’s store in New Salem, 111. 

A saloonkeeper. Bill Clary, bet Of- 
fut $10 that Abe couldn’t throw Jack 
Armstrong, the Clary’s Grove cham- 
pion. People from 50 miles around came 
to Olfut’s to watch the match, and bets 
ran high. Armstrong was short, with 
powerful muscles, but Lincoln held him 
off with his long arms. Said Sandburg: 
“Lincoln lifted him up by the throat 
. . . shook him like a rag, and then 
slammed him to a hard fall.” Arm- 
strong acknowledged: “He’s the best 
feller that ever broke into this settle- 
ment," and the fight was over. 

From then on Lincoln often appeared 
in the role of sports arbiter during the 
six years he worked in New Salem. His 
reputation for fairness— and for having 
the strength to back up his decisions 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



THK PRIDK OP CLARY'S OHOVK. HE FACED THE HOSTILE BAS'D OF HIS OPPONENT’S SCPPOB I'ERS UNTIL ARMSTRONO HIMSEI.E INTERVENED 


—made him a popular referee, and a 
local foot or horse race, cockfight or 
gander pull that ho didn’t preside over 
was rare. 

When he wasn’t refereeing or defend- 
ing his wrestling and crowbar-throwing 
championships, Lincoln played a game 
that seems incongruous for a man of 
his size and strength— marbles. But 
like everything he attempted, he did 
it better than anyone else. 

While Lincoln played marbles with 
the youngsters in the New Salem area, 
he also shone against men. In those 
days marbles were popular with all 
ages. The game was played on a square 
marked off on the ground with a stick. 
Tunes were drawn diagonally across the 
square, connecting its corners, a small 
marble placed at each corner and a 
larger one (Old Bolen put at the spot 
in the center where the lines intersect- 
ed. From the taw line, at a previously 
agreed-upon distance from the square. 


Lincoln could hit Old Boler with his 
taw (shooter) four times out of five. 

The marbles used were irregular, 
homemade ones fashioned from rounds 
of clay and baked in the embers of a 
fireplace. Sometimes a bullet mold was 
used to shape the marbles; otherwise 
the clay was rolled between the hands. 

Once, after he had become President 
and was burdened with worries about 
the Civil War, Lincoln found relaxa- 
tion in a makeshift game of marbles. 
He was walking toward Army head- 
quarters in Washington with a tele- 
graph clerk and one of his sons. Pick- 
ing up a smooth round stone from the 
street, he challenged them to a contest 
of shooting stones ahead, marble fash- 
ion, to see who could get his stone to 
the headquarters steps in the least 
number of shots. When they reached 
the steps, Lincoln had won and had 
found in a simple game a respite from 
Presidential pressures. Clud.- 



EARLIEST LINCOLN photograph, in 
1S46, show.s his enormou.s, powerful hands. 
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19th 

HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


ARE WOMEN PEOPLE? OH, BROTHER! 

Sirs; 

Mr. Marquand’s vitriolic lady member 
{Are Women Peo-ple al Happy Knoll?, SI, 
July 231 i.s unfortunately not a figment of 
the author's imagination. Today every golf 
club in the country has its Lydia Feltons, 
and I am sorry to say they have changed 
what u.sed to be a meeting place of like- 
minded friends for the purpo.se of getting 
some exercise into a progres.sive day camp 
for adolescents and their footloose mothers. 

Consider, for example, the changes that 
have taken place within the la.st few years 
at the club of which I have been a longtime 
member. Seven years ago we had a small 
club of about 65 active members, most of 
them residing in the city. Even members of 
neighboring clubs agreed that our golf links 
were among the best laid-out and best 
maintained within reach of New York. 

As more and more young people began to 
take up residence in the communities sur- 
rounding our property, some of our older 
members, not wishing to be thought of as 
being behind the times, opened the club to 
some of these new arrivals, as a matter of 
fact, at a considerably reduced membership 
fee. They hoped, I believe, for .some young 
blood on the links and some plea-sant new 
golfing companions. Let me chronicle in 
short order what we actually got. 

First, the two tennis courts, long dor- 
mant through disuse, were rebuilt for wives 
who did not themselves play golf. In addi- 
tion we made Tuesday a regular Ladies 
Day for golfing, but all too .soon were re- 
minded that ladies wished to accompany 
their husbands also on the weekends. 

One of our more exuberant members 
olTered the club a swimming pool, which 
was accepted by the committee, overhasti- 
ly, in my opinion. The pool has become the 
week-round social center for the teen-age 
sons and daughters of our younger mem- 
bers, and most of us have become accus- 
tomed to being treated with the indifl'erent 
arrogance which seems to be so much a part 
and parcel of that unfortunate age group. 

The club today has regular Saturday 
night dances as well as Friday night bar- 


becues around a newly constructed outdoor 
grill. Some of u.s regret that the putting 
green had to be drastically shortened to 
provide parking space for the cars of the 
many new members the club has had to ab- 
sorb, presumably to pay for the new park- 
ing space. I sometimes feel that I can detect 
more familiar faces in the waiting room of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road than I can find in the locker room 
of the club. 

So far it has not been sugge.sted that the 
golf link.s be flooded for water skiing by 
nonplaying wives and their children. But I 
consider this a matter of time only. 

You will understand if I sign this letter 
with my initials only. 

T. H. K. 

New York City 

FACTUAL AND AUTHENTtC HORRORS 

Sirs; 

Alic'e Higgins’ reporting on the abomi- 
nable practices by certain trainers and own- 
ers of the Tennessee Walking Horse (SI, 
July 231 is entirely factual and authentic. 
Of course, I could add a little to the list 
of horrors they inflict on show animals, 
such as the use of a wood screw in the cleft 
of the frog, tacks in a leather pad between 
shoe and hoof, and pins, old Victrola nee- 
dles or the business end of a horseshoe 
nail in the inside of the hell boots which 
have been recently sanctioned for use to 
prevent speedy cutting or overreaching. 

This piece was long overdue, and I am 
delighted to sec it come out in a magazine 
of national prominence such as Sports Il- 
lustrated. About 1953, when I was a 
part-time columnist on horse matters for 
the Nashville Banner, and reported on lo- 
cal horse shows, I put several pieces in my 
weekly column on the subject. It got me 
some fan mail, mostly anonymous and 
abusive. One Walking Hor.se exhibitor, 
asked for an opinion on my outbursts, re- 
marked scathingly that I was “Nothin’ 
but one of them jumper people, tryin’ to 
harm the Plantation Horse.” 

Campbell H. Brown 

Nashville 


NO ARGUMENTS 

Sins; 

Sports Illustrated's “Conservation 
and the 84th Congress" (Outdoor W’eek, 
July 161 was an excellent summary of the 
problems besetting conservation. 

It was a distinct service to the laymen 
in conservation, and there can be no argu- 
ment with your “gain or loss” analysis. 

.Iack Connor 
Outdoor Editor 
The Minneapolis Star and 
The Minneapolis Tribune 

Minneapolis 

SPECIAL DELIVERY 

Sirs: 

Sports Illustrated has .so many well- 
written, humorous articles each week— but 
I especially enjoy Events & Discoveries, 
which, like other parts of the magazine, I 
read aloud to my family. Liked Talbert’s 
Wimbledon article (July 16) a whole lot. 

Mrs. Frederic B. Gustafson 
Hampton, Va. 

UNTIL THEY MEET AGAIN 
Sirs: 

Swap.s is Hof the greatest thing for Cali- 
fornia since Charlie Chaplin left, as Whit- 
ney Tower said (SI, July 16). He's the 
greatest thing since gold was discovered. 

Who can doubt now that Swaps is clearly 
superior over all his current rivals? His 
Gold Cup victory show.s clearly that he is 
the best horse of the year. His victory was 
against very good competition such as Por- 
terhouse and Muster Gus. 

Meanwhile, Nashua won in unspectacu- 
lar fashion against horses that don't even 
belong on the same track as Swaps. This 
fall when Swaps goes east, they’ll probably 
meet again, with Swaps in good condition. 

MoRT Kamins 

Los Angeles 

WHAT THIS COUNTRY NEEDS . . . 

Sirs: 

Dorothy Stull's reporting on Bonnie 
Prudden is exceptionally good {lie Happy, 
Go fleuUky, July 16). . . . 


MR. CAPER. 



.by AJAY 
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To me the Kraus-Weber test seems high- 
ly reliable, and the longer I work with it 
the more respect it demands. In public 
school work it can be used without having 
to forfeit much valuable time. 

"What this country needs is a Bonnie 
Prudden in every gymnasium! 

Gertrude Shaffer 

Johnstown, Pa. 

WHITE HOUSE STABLES 

Sirs: 

Greatly enjoyed SroRTS Tlixstrated's 
recapitulation of that amazing personality, 
Andrew Jackson, a? a horseman iSI, July 
16). I have heard in the past that Jackson 
used part of the White House to quarter his 
racing stable— which seemed reasonable 
enough in those days. Just wliere, however, 
were tho.se stables in relation to the White 
House as we know it today? Does anyone 
know? Or has this too, like so many other 
details of historic interest, become lost with 
the pa.ssing of some ancient bureaucrat? 

R. Wells Sincley 

New York 



WHITE HOUSE STABLES 


• General Jackson’s stables made up 
the west wing of the White House (see 
low building in left side of contem- 
porary engraving above). — ED. 

A POINT OF HONOR 

Sirs: 

I read with interest John Durant’s Yes- 
terday about General Jackson as a horse- 
man. I wish to take exception to one point 
— that is, the duel with Charles Dickin- 
son. Thi.' duel was fought in Kentucky 
because of remarks Mr. Dickinson had 
made regarding General Jackson’.s wife 
Rachel, alleging that their first marriage 
had been an improper one and that she 
lived for a time with him out of wedlock. 
I am sure that Mr. Marquis James, whom 
Mr. Durant quotes at frequent intervals, 
would have verified this. 1 would suspect 
that Mr. Durant could offer no evidence 
that General Jackson fought a duel over a 
horse race, although I have not the slight- 
est doubt that he would have done so had 
he been provoked. 

J. B. Holloway, M.D. 

Lexington, Ky. 

• The dispute over the purse forfeited 
when Ploughboy (owned by Mr. Dick- 
inson’s father-in-law) failed to meet 
General Jackson's ’Iruxton greatly in- 
creased the bitterness which already 
existed between the two men. One of 
Jackson's friends insinuated that Mr. 


Dickinson and Captain Erwin, his 
father-in-law, were allegedly dishon- 
orable in settling their forfeit. This 
matter, added to Dickinson’s previous 
insinuations against Jackson’s wife, led 
to such heated exchange of letters, ed- 
itorials and “lyes” that both men fi- 
nally were forced into a duel.— ED. 

THOSE CINCY FANS 

Sirs: 

What is all this bunk about too many 
Cincinnati ballplayprs appearing in the All- 
Star Game? .All I have heard lately is that 
the Cincinnati fans wore unfair because 
they cast too many ballots for Redleg ball- 
player.s. This is unfair? Phooey! Hats off to 
the Cincinnati fans. It's too bad that all 
fans are not a.s enthusia.stic as the Cincy 
fans. Why should plans be made for amend- 
ing the All-Star selection process next year 
just because the Cincinnati fans support 
their players? 

There should have been six Cincinnati 
starters in the All-Star Game. 'Ped K'uszew- 
ski, the best first baseman in baseball, was 
robbed! The Cincinnati fans deserve a pen- 
nant and the Redlegs will win it this year. 

Tim Norbeck 

Buffalo 

DOUBLE-DUTY SLOGAN 

Sirs: 

Our local newspaper has a slogan, “Solid 
Cincinnati reads the flnQVxrcr.” The same 
goes for our Reds. Solid Cincinnati sup- 
ports the Redlegs! 

Dan L. Berger 

Cincinnati 

WHY WORRY? 

Sir.'--: 

The story of the Cincinnati Redlegs 
could not have been told better (SI, July 
16\ Klu, Bell, Bailey, Post, Robin.son, 
Temple and McMillan are really amazing 
when they get together. 

Birdie Tebbetts is worrying about the 
Braves pitching staff'. He should worry 
about that? The only thing he should wor- 
ry about is Brooklyn. The Braves won’t 
last long. I think the Redlegs are gonna do 
it this year, and possibly the next. 

The Cincinnati Redlegs have finally 
done it! 

Ingram D. Marshall 

Mount Kisco, N.Y. 

THEM AND THEIR PARKS 

Sirs: 

Must Sports Illustrated continue to 
build up the Cincinnati home run myth as 
in your July 1 6 issue (Power Power Power/)? 
Really now, after half the season the Red- 
legs are still less than halfway to the '47 
Giants’ record of 221 homers, and Klu & 
Co., like the badly overplayed Mantle, still 
must face the September stretch. Look 
at the puny parks they play in— their 
own, Ebbets Field, Polo Grounds, Wrigley 
Field. The Redlegs may win the NL pen- 
nant, if Nuxhall gets going and Lawrence 
can finish a game, but not until then, 
their “hairy-backed sluggers” notwith- 
standing. Klu may have hit more homers 
the past years than, among others, Wil- 
liam.-' or Musial but who would really have 
him over those two, again among others, 
truly great batsmen? Not 1. 

Gordon Anderson 

Dallas 


A HISTORY OF RUNS PRODUCED 

Sirs: 

A salute to your X-Ray! Until your in- 
vention of this brief, handy chart, I have 
been known to wait till payday to buy the 
latest Sports Illustrated. Now I must 
have the new one on the first day out. I 
am glad you realized that statistics are a 
very necessary part of baseball. You 
completed your fine magazine when you 
added this column. 

My interest in unusual averages was 
stimulated by your “Runs Produced” sec- 
tion, so I spread out my well-worn record 
books and enjoyed compiling the tables for 
champions of the last 16 years and those 
with season.s over 300, although the latter 
may be incomplete. Perhaps other readers 
can add to the 300 list. 

The.se tables will help to set a standard 
for good run production so that the records 
of such as Mantle the Mauler can be com- 
pared to recent history. 

Joseph R. Miller 

Dhahran 
Saudi Arabia 

RUN-PRODUCING 
CHAMPIONS SINCE 1940 

American League 


1940 Ted Williams, Boston 279 

1941 Ted William.s, Boston 255 

1942 Ted Williams, Boston 278 

1943 Rudy York, Detroit 208 

1944 Robert Johnson, Boston 212 

1945 Nick Etten, New York 188 

1946 Ted Williams. Boston 265 

1947 Ted Williams, Bo.ston 239 

1948 Joseph DiMaggio, New York 265 

1949 Ted Williams, Boston 309 

1950 Walt Dropo, Boston 245 

1951 Ted W'illiams, Bo.ston 235 

1952 Larry Doby, Cleveland 208 

1953 Ai Rosen. Cleveland 260 

1954 Orestes Mino.so. Chicago 235 

1955 Al Kaline, Detroit 223 

National Lcacue 

1940 John Mize, St. Louis 248 

1941 Dolph Camilli, Brooklyn 212 

1942 Mel Ott, New York 211 

1943 Bill Nicholson, Chicago 223 

1944 Bill Nicholson, Chicago 238 

1945 Thomas Holmes. Boston 242 

1946 Enos Slaughter, St. Louis 230 

1947 John Mize, New York 275 

1948 Stan Mu.sial, St. Louis 266 

1949 Stan Musial, St. Louis 251 

1950 Ralph Kiner, Pittsburgh 230 

1951 Ralph Kiner, Pittsburgh 215 

1952 Henry Sauer, Chicago 210 

1953 Edwin Snider. Brooklyn 258 

1954 Edwin Snider. Brooklyn 250 

1955 Edwin Snider. Brooklyn 262 

RUN PRODUCTION OF 300 
OR MORE IN ONE SEASON 

1921 Ruth, New York (AL) 347 

1931 Gehrig, New York (AL) 347 

1930 Wil.son, Chicago (NL) 336 

1930 Klein, Philadelphia (NL) 328 

1927 Gehrig, New York (AL) 324 

1932 Foxx, Philadelphia (AL) 320 

1937 Greenberg, Detroit (AL) 320 

1936 Gehrig, New York (AL) 319 

1930 Gehrig. New York (AL) 317 

1930 Simmons. Philadeljihia (AL) 317 

1938 Foxx, Boston (AL) 314 

1950 T. Williams, Boston (AL) 309 

1922 Hornsby, St. Louis (NL) 293 


(Note: Wilson and Klein were the only National 
Leaguers to make more than 300 in a single 
season!) 
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Richard Meeli 


EMILY RACHEL PITT-RIVERS 

PAT ON THE BACK Daughter of the late Lord Forster, one of England's great 

yachtsmen, Mrs. Pitt-Rivers was the only lady skipper in 
the recent Newport-Bermuda ocean race, brought her 63- 
foot cutter Foxhound through heavy seas to finish 36th in a 
fleet of 88 of world's best yachtsmen. She is now sailing 
the 21-year-oId Foxhound back to England via the Azores. 
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This is the entirely new "Wilson StafT” golfliall. In 1955, its first year, it was 
used to score 25 major tournament wins. li' you'll hit one sliot witli it, voiiMI 
know lhi3 is your ball. Why, just addressing a "Wilson SlalT" makes yrm I'eel 
professional. And if you play one regularly? . . . that magic day mast come — 

The day you beat your own course record 

You face the short hole, knouing this is your chance. 4-icood? Too much cltih. .'i-iron. 
you decide. A par here, a bogey on that lust long 5 back to the clubhouse and you'll 
have it — roar best round ever! 

You tee up your "II ilson Staff.” It looks pretty darn good after 16 holes. Fun re- 
member this is the ball Sam Snead uses, .dnd Cary Middlecoff and Julius Boros*. 
Must be a long ball. You lake a short breath and hit an'/ir. There's a ivonderful 
CLICK sound. The ball rockets greenuard, hissing with buckspin, stops dead 12 
feet from the pin. 

Moments later, you're lining up your putt. Crack your old low score? Certainly! 
You stroke the ball . . . peek . . . and she goes home in the back of the cup! 




For the most distance on the best line witii a hall 
that's hardy, too. insist on the all-new "Wilson Stair.'’ 
You'll find its .\2F-energizcd liquid center, its now 
friction-free winding and its new cover that makes 
room for 17 yards more live rubber thread, deliver 
the sweetest feel and cleanest click in golf. Better pi<'k 
up a 3-pack at your pro shop before your next round. 


The Wilson name is part of the game 

*Mefnbers of Wilson Advisory Stoff 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago • Fastest nationwide service from 32 branch offices 


(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 



Now... a slip-on with dress-up style 


tHe Pedwmn 



Under that smart saddle 
strap and the high square-topped 
tongue, there’s an elastic gore that 
stretches wide open . . . and 
you slip on this dressy shoe 
as easily as you would a 
casual. Combination grain 
and smooth leather in 
black, tampa brown, 
and maple. Pedwin 
Division, Brown Shoe 
Company, St. Louis. 



